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It is never safe to take my plays at their suburban face 
value: it ends in your finding in them only what you 


bring to them, and so getting nothing for your money. 


— GBS in The Week-end Review 


March 22, 1930. 














Some Shavian Links With Dublin 
As Recorded In The 
Holloway Diaries 





by Michael J. O'Neill’ 


In 1942, two years before he died at the age of 83, Joseph Hollo- 
way willed a unique gift to the National Library in Dublin. He was 
by vocation an architect chiefly known for his work on the Abbey 
Theatre in 1904, but it would seem from the nature of his bequest 
that his avocation, the theatre, was more close to his heart. His gift 
was in two parts. One comprised his vast and varied collection of 
mementoes of the English and Irish stage; the other contained his 
diaries wherein he noted his observations and recollections of Dublin’s 
theatrical and literary life. These memoirs, which he continued to 
write from 1894 until the last month of his life, he called The Impres- 
sions of a Dublin Playgoer. 


To satisfy his great curiosity about the stage, and, at the same 
time, to gather material for subsequent entries in his diaries, Holloway 
followed an almost regular routine. Pepys-like, he roamed between 
his home in suburban’ Dublin and the centre of the city, pausing en} 
route to exchange literary news and gossip with those who shared 
his interests. Evenings saw him either at some theatre, preferably 
the Abbey, or at some literary society, where he sought out those 
willing to exchange opinions and arguments about his favorite subjects. ) 
Hence it is not surprising to find that Holloway included notes in his 
diaries about the former Dubliner, Shaw. In particular, since Hollo- 
way attended the dramatic first night production of Blanco Posnet 
at the Abbey in 1909 and the lectures that Shaw gave in Dublin in 
1910 and 1918, he fully records his impressions of these events. 


An entry for October 25, 1906 notes a newspaper debate about 
Shaw — not an uncommon phenomenon in the [rish press after the 
success of John Bull’s Other Island: 


25 Oct. Thursday 

At the Abbey met W. A. Henderson. . . . Asked me did I see a letter 

about Shaw’s play and the Abbey. signed by him (but not written or 
approved by him) in the Irish Times and Evening Mail yesterday. The 

leading article in today’s Irish Times is on it and a reply from Edward , 
McNulty criticizing as absurd Henderson’s’ letter defending Shaw in 


'Dr. O'Neill, who teaches English at Bellarmine College, Louisville, Kentucky, has done 
extensive research in the unique manuscript Diary of Joseph Holloway, which is now in 

the National Library of Ireland. Permission to quote from the fifteen million word Diary 

has been granted by the Trustees of the National Library of Ireland ; 

2 The Henderson referred to is undoubtedly the same W. A. Henderson, then manager of | 
the Abbey Theatre. Archibald Henderson, already by then Shaw’s authorized biographer, 
was never in Dublin, and never (to his knowledge) figured in any controversy in Tris 
newspapers. ‘ 
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that paper (23 Oct.) considering “the frequency of their visits to John 
Bull’s Other Island... . About three years ago G. Bernard Shaw, in a 
private letter asked me to write a humorous play for the Abbey stating 
that Yeats had no sense of humor and that George Moore in the presence 
of a joke assumed a pained and bewildered expression. Shaw’s con- 
science troubles him for not having done any direct literary work for 
his native land.” 


Holloway was fortunate in his choice of friends; and many of 
them, because they shared the diarist’s tastes and interests, frequently 
provided him with grist for his mill. One of the most informative of 
these was the noted historian of the Elizabethan and Irish stage, 
W. J. Lawrence, who found the placid nature of the diarist comple- 
mented his own emotional one. Thus, for example, on August 16, 
1908, Holloway learned about Lawrence's visit to Llanbedr in Wales, 
the locale of the Fabian Summer School, to see William Archer. 
There Lawrence and Archer chatted not only about the Elizabethan 
theatre but also about Shaw's humor and pleasant recollections of 
the Dublin coastal scenery: 

Lawrence had tound Archer much more approachable than heretofore. 

Archer's recent trip to America was chiefly to lecture on the Elizabethan 

drama. He had delivered the same lecture in three places. Speaking of 

Shaw, Archer said that Shaw had lately revisited Bayreuth and wrote 

to Archer stating that the place had changed little since Archer, Edward 

Dibdin, and he had been there many years ago (1890). When passing 

through Berlin. Shaw saw that one of his plays was billed, so he asked 

the waiter at the Hotel if he could secure seats beforehand. The waiter, 

not knowing him, said there was no need; he could easily get seats by 

paying at the door, for there would be no one there. On reaching the 

theatre. Shaw found that the waiter had guessed right. Shaw’s descrip- 
tion of the dress the characters wore in his play made funny reading. 

Shaw. in the letter, expressed his regret that Dibdin had gone “to the 

shades.” Archer wrote to Shaw telling him that Dibdin was very much 

alive and was at present Curator of the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool. 

Shaw replied in a humorous letter doubting Archer's statement and 

casting suspicion on the word, “Walker.” Archer remembered that 

during their trip, Shaw kept saying to Dibdin and himself whenever 

they admired the scenery, “You should see Dalkey.” So constantly did 

Shaw repeat the phrase that it became a catchword with them. 


During the month of August 1909, anticipation mounted daily 
among theatre-conscious Dubliners about the forthcoming first pro- 
duction on the 25th, of the English-banned The Shewing-up of Blanco 
Posnet. Holloway, of course, was not one to miss any of this kind of 
excitement. On the morning of the 24th. he hastened to the center 
of activities in the administrative offices at the Abbey to get a preview 
of what might happen on the following night. When he arrived there, 
he found Yeats. an expert at literary in-fighting, deep in plans for a 
counterattack against the F»glish authorities at Dublin Castle, who 
sought to extend the ban on Shaw’s play to Dublin: 

W. B. Yeats was interviewing some press men in the rehearsing room. 

Yeats parted with them and saluted me. He asked me the address of 

An Claidheamh Soluis, (The Sword of Light), as he wished to write to 

them about the censor. I showed him my copy of Sinn Fein, and Yeats 

eagerly looked for any reference to the situation at the Abbey. He was, 

he said. pleased with the attitude the paper took in its sub-leader. 








His quarrel, he added, was not with the English censor. Yeats told me 
that letters were coming in from all sides for Blanco Posnet. Miss All- 
good returned to inquire if there was any need tomorrow morning for 
rehearsal of Shaw’s play. Yeats told her to ask Donovan what he thought. 
Some one then inquired for Yeats, and as he left the office, the telephone 
tinkled. Looking around the partly open door, Yeats queried, “Is there 
anyone to look after the hissing snake?” 


That evening Holloway returned to the very crowded Abbey, 
which reopened its season with The Playboy. At this performance 
he chatted both with James Joyce, who had returned to Dublin to 
review Shaw’s play for a Trieste paper, and with Lady Gregory, who 
said, “I did not like Blanco Posnet at first, but now I think it very 
powerful and effective, a sort of Bret Harte.” 

On the following night, Henderson. Manager of the Abbey and a 
friend of the diarist, assigned him to the role of honorary ticket- 
collector, so that he might have a special observation post to note all 
that happened. Henderson told Holloway that Shaw had already 
written to him on the 21st of August from the Great Southern Hotel 
in Parknasilla, where he was on vacation, reserving three tickets for 
his wife, her sister and her brother-in-law and stating that he would 
not be present. 


From this vantage point Holloway found much to interest him: 


Lady Gregory and Yeats were with some ladies, including Mrs. G. B. 
Shaw. Then Lady Gregory inquired of me if I thought the play would 
be stopped tonight? “I don’t think so,” I replied. Soon life began to 
stir and a few of the critics arrived.. One of them asked me what the 
play was all about. He had never been to the theatre before. The cor- 
respondent for The American Gacl, was refused admittance to the theatre, 
as no seat could be provided for him. He had only arrived in Dublin 
that morning, he told me, and so could not apply sooner for a seat. 
Among the crowd that poured into the vestibule Lord Dunsany sat 
unconcernedly on the oak seat near the door, writing his comments 
on telegram forms for the Saturday Review and using his knee as a 
desk, while a boy waited by his side to take copy to the telegraph 
office. The buzz of excitement around him must have fired his imagina- 
tion, because he jotted down words as fast as his pencil could travel 
over the paper. A row of chairs was placed at the back of the pit for 
the critics. 


In rapid succession all artistic, literary and social Dublin passed 
into the theatre. Many people without tickets also sought admission 
but were refused, and they lingered in vain in the vestibule all during 
the play. John McCormack, the tenor, and his wife wondered to see 
Holloway taking tickets. All during the play the interest of the 
audience, the diarist records, was intense, and the buzz of excited 
chatter after the favorable reception given to the play was wonderful 
to hear. All wondered why the censor had vetoed it: 

The special writers had little or nothing to tell. Shaw had spoofed the 

audience. On repeated calls for the author, Yeats came before the curtain 

and said Shaw was not in the house, but he was sure Mrs. Shaw would 

convey the play’s triumph to her husband. Then all crowded out into 

the street, where vast crowds of people, kept back by the police. assem- 
bled to wait developments. Among the crowds could be seen Christian 
Young Men hawking placards bearing the words of the Second Com- 
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mandment. A lot of people were also at the scene dock windows peer- 
ing in and some threw stones until a scene shifter called the police 
and had them removed. 


Curious to hear the post-mortems about the play, the diarist 
again looked in the next morning on Henderson, who had just finished 
counting the play’s receipts, amounting to nearly £100: 


Henderson simply glowed with delight. He had told the’ newspaper 
representatives all along that there would be no row over the play. 
But they insisted that there would be and they had sent special report- 
ers to describe the expected “scenes.” The Daily Telegraph’s “Special,” 
when securing a seat, showed him a letter he had from his London 
headquarters instructing him to get a good: seat from which he could 
see all that was, taking place around him and never mind the play. 
Their dramtic critic would look after that department. Shaw would not 
be present at any of the performances, Mrs. Shaw told him, as he 
wanted to take his vacation in peace. Henderson was of the opinion 
that it was the King who had an edge on Shaw, and so was the cause 
of the trouble with the censor over Blanco. Luckily it did not turn out 
a “Blank 0,” with the audience, for the Abbey stood to loose a great 
deal had the play been stopped. Yeats and Lady G. are mightily pleased 
over the play’s success; they look upon the event as a glorious victory. 


Packed houses marked the remainder of Blanco’s run’ at the 
Abbey; as a result, Henderson could happily reveal to the diarist that 
during the past year the theatre “had more money than all the years 
before put together.” Shortly before the play finished its run, Hollo- 
way, coming out of the Abbey, by a curious coincidence met Shaw’s 
eccentric Dublin cousin, with whom he had previously acted in 
amateur theatricals in the city: 

I met Mr. Shaw and he said his cousin’s play was being performed there. 

He had seen none of his plays. He asked me had I seen Dr. Fry lately 

and then went away. Poor fellow! For years he has been very eccentric, 

running around lamp posts, stepping up and down off kerbstones as 


he walks along, and running across the road in front of trams to ask 
for Dr. Fry. 


In a 1910 entry, Holloway recorded going to a public lecture by 
G. B. S., his description of the playwright almost an anticipation of 
the hero of a play not yet conceived — Captain Shotover: 
3 October, Monday 
Purchased a shilling ticket for the lecture on the “Poor Law and Desti- 
tution in Ireland” by George Bernard Shaw at the Antient Concert 
Rooms. D. J. O'Donoghue beckoned me over to a place beside him. 
George Moore was behind me. In introducing the lecturer, the chair- 
man, Dr. McWalter, said that Shaw was the most brilliant Irishman liv- 
ing and a Dubliner. Then Shaw arose, clad in a dark suit with a short 
square cut double-breasted coat that gave him the appearance of a 
hardy yachtsman. He went to business at once and kept at it without 
pause for over an hour and twenty minutes, stating facts clearly and 
with stinging humour. He was hissed for a slighting reference to the 
Gaelic and Dr. McWalter contradicted his assertion that Irish girls 
had bad teeth. In the course of his remarks, Shaw said he never argued: 
3 Views of Shaw, Yeats and Joyce on the Blanco Posnet controversy appear in The Shaw 
Bulletin, I, 7 (January, 1955). Further material concerning Joyce’s visit to Dublin to 
review Blanco for a Trieste newspaper appears in Dr. O’Neill’s extracts from the Diaries 


published in A James Joyce Miscellany, ed. Marvin Magalaner (Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1959). [Editor’s note] 
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one could take or leave the statements he made. He was told how 
clever and original he was when he merely stated what all knew to be 
the case but few openly mentioned it. Truth was ever a startling thing 
to hear. Shaw deplored the time and energy wasted in the denunciation 
of Synge’s “Playboy” when they could be given to some more useful 
cause. The speeches made by Mr. Hugh Law, M. P., and Mr. 
Nannetti, M. P., seemed very flat, stale and unprofitable after Shaw’s 
feast of reason. “Shaw,” McGee [John Eglinton] said to me after 
the lecture, “uses few gestures and speaks right on without pause 
just as he writes.” At the lecture I saw Mr. Shaw, a cousin of the 
great man, who played with me years ago in The Blighted Being. 
[Bernard] Shaw was greeted with great applause on appearing and 
with quite an ovation at the finish. A cheer was also given for his 
wife. Mr. Shaw, in answer to the question of an Evening Telegraph 
interviewer, “Have your views on the Irish Question undergone any 
change since the preface to John Bull’s Other Island?” replied, “No, 
the preface to John Bull’s Other Island is the final and infallible state- 
ment of the Irish Question.” To another question, “When are you 
going to write an up-to-date play about Ireland?” he replied, “Up- 
to-date generally means up-to-date seventeenth century or thereabouts. 
Besides, all the up-to-date Irish plays express the most furious detesta- 
tation of Ireland. The souls of the writers are sick of Dublin and of 
all the stale brag and sentimentalities, our heroic talk, and our horrible 
squalor, infant mortality and poverty. And they are quite right. Until 
we get rid of the Irish idea and get hold of the human idea, the true 
Catholic idea, we shall never be real Irishmen. We shall continue to 
be tired of Ireland and ourselves and to see our country kept up mainly 
because it amuses Englishmen.” 


Shaw paid another one of his visits to Dublin in October 1918, 
this time to be present at the debate of his friendly enemy, Chesterton, 
at the Abbey, and to give two talks. At the first of these events on 
Sunday, October 13, Holloway had an opportunity to hear Shaw’s 
ready wit in action when he hummed Poet and Peasant as a retort 
to his loudest heckler in the audience: 

Found a great throng inside on arriving at 8 o'clock. In the stalls could 
be seen Jack Yeats, W. B. Yeats, George Bernard Shaw, Sir. Horace 
Plunkett, Hugh Law, M. P., etc. Maire O'Neill, who was behind Shaw, 
told him she was to play Feemy Evans in Blanco next week and Shaw 
said she would be playing the “good” part. When the curtains were 
drawn aside, Dermot O’Brien came forward to introduce the two speakers, 
Chesterton and Mr. Johnson. Then the lonely looking, big figure arose 
from the chair and started to debate in the affirmative “That Private 
Property is Necessary to the Welfare of Mankind.” The discussion was 
afterwards transferred to the auditorium. G. B. Shaw arose first. He 
got a great reception and began by saying this was not his show — next 
Sunday’s would be. When Mr. Johnson argued that money was taken 
from people by war lords and that it ended in the smoke of bursted 
shells which it went to purchase, Shaw replied that the shells were 
worth the money paid if their ending in smoke brought peace and _ pros- 
perity to the world again. Shaw faced the house, answering voices in 
the crowd until one shouted out, “What about English Huns?” Shaw 
turned on the shouter and said, “When an intelligent man like myself 
gets up to make matters clear for them, such a question as that showed 
that they didn’t want to be informed.” After that Shaw sat down. 
P. J. Little, Editor of Irish Life, got up excitedly and said that Mr. Shaw’s 
speech was such that no one in Ireland could answer now without 
going to jail. 
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The following Sunday Holloway again returned to the Abbey to 
find the theatre beseiged by hundreds who could not gain admission: 
Sir Horace Plunkett briefly introduced Shaw, who, attired in blue, 
stood close to the chairman and commenced his delightful discourse on 
Equality, speaking without break or notes for an hour and a half. 
Shaw is hostile to the outlook of Irishmen and the words “Sinn Fein” 
are his pet aversion. Yet all passed off delightfully, although during 
question-time one felt that one was over a powder keg which would 
explode at any moment. It must have been a great physical strain on 
Shaw, yet he came up smiling, eager to do battle with all-comers right 
up to the moment the chairman called halt at 10:30 p. m. 


Shaw’s next appearance, which provided Holloway with this last 
entry about the dramatist, was on Saturday, October 26, when he was 
supposed to read his O'Flaherty, V. C. for the Dublin Literary Society 
at the Little Theatre. Instead, the Society prevailed upon him to 
lecture on Literature in Ireland. Shaw did not wish his talk to be 
announced in the Press; thus the general public was not admitted to 
hear him. Holloway, however, as a member of the Society, was among 
those present that night and made this report: 

Shaw kept nagging all the while he spoke. He afterwards confessed 

that he knew he was nagging, but once he was set going, he couldn’t 

stop. It was his opinion that only those who don’t succeed in art or 
literature make good critics; therefore he was no critic. He didn’t read 
critically. It was only when Irishmen went to Paris, he said, that they 
could write. Then he spoke of George Moore and Joyce’s work and 
their indecencies. Synge, he said, had got his local color in Paris. 

There was, moreover, nothing Irish about The Playboy. Its central idea, 

the worship of crime, is universal; in fact, the Irish people don’t under- 

stand it. Then Shaw went on to say that the Irish should be conscripted 

out of their own country so that they would learn to know what Ireland 

was really like. The Irish could never get anything until they ceased 

to have a grievance. And nobody liked people with a grievance, they 

were generally bores. The man who didn’t leave Ireland wouldn’t 

write like Synge. Thus the plays written by Irishmen who never trav- 
elled were generally the ones that lacked poetic outlook; they were 
sordid and abusive in character. 


After his‘talk, Shaw held open discussion among the members, 
but this became longer than he expected. Thus the diarist could 
observe that Shaw. who was then staying with Sir Horace Plunkett, 
“became uneasy about catching the last train at 10:30 p. m. from 
Harcourt Street Station. Later, I saw him get into the Terenure 
Tram to go there.” Many of the members, including Ernest Boyd 
and Lennox Robinson, spoke from the floor and several commended 
Shaw for having the courage of his convictions: 

After Henry Maxwell said he believed Shaw spent his youth on Vico 

Road, often walking up and down it getting inspiration, Shaw replied it 

was not the Vico Road but on killiney Hill, which was private property 

at the time. It was, he added. a place to inspire one. Shaw mentioned 

that Irishmen were ridiculously proud of being Irish. But when Boyd 

reminded him that this was characteristic of all peoples to be proud 

of their country, Shaw got out of it by saying, “Irish people have little 

to be proud of, but other people have.” Shaw’s reference to William 

Archer and his onslaught on India, its religion and customs was par- 

ticularly unhappy. as all present read an opposite meaning to what Shaw 

intended to convey in his words, 















Mrs. Warren Comes to America, 
or the Blue-Noses, the Politicians 


and the Procurers 


by George E. Wellwarth’ 


On the evening of October 30, 1905, a chaotic mass of people 
was milling about the corner of Thirty-fifth Street and Broadway in 
New York. Uninformed passers-by might have thought that there 
was a fire or that Hallowe'en was mistakenly being celebrated one day 
earlier. Closer investigation, would have disclosed that the temper 
of the well-dressed and well-heeled crowd was neither panicky nor 
festive. The crowd was simply trying to get into the Garrick Theatre 
for the opening performance of George Bernard Shaw's Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession. Those not fortunate enough to have a ticket (the perform- 
ance had been sold out four weeks in advance) were willing to pay 
as much as $60 each for seats in the back of the balcony.” Even so 
they would have seen no play had not a policeman clubbed a path 
through the crowd which was “shrieking and howling . . . and be- 
having generally like maniacs,” for actress Mary Shaw, the Mrs. 
Warren." 


Mrs. Warren's Profession, Shaw's third play, was written in 1894. 
A problem play, modelled on the principles of Ibsen, it was written 
in order to convince people that prostitution was a highly organized 
and profitable international business and that women were driven 
to prostitution by economic necessity. The play was refused a license 
in England by the Lord Chamberlain’s reader, and was not produced 
until January 5, 1902, when a private showing of two performances 
opened at the New Lyric Club, London. 


The play had a curious and eventful history in the United States. 
The blue-noses unintentionally advertised it and then demanded its 
suppression; the politicians used it as a pawn for their own ends; 
and the procurers, realizing its purpose, attacked it violently through 
the newspaper which they helped to support with their advertisements. 


Shaw always felt that the drama should be an instrument of social 
reform. On that score he must have been very well pleased with 
the record of Mrs. Warren's Profession in America; for, although it was 
closed by the police after only one performance both in New Haven 
and New York’ and although it received what is undoubtedly the 


1Mr. Wellwarth has taught English at Wilson Junior College, in Chicago, and Humanities 
at the University of Chicago. He is now engaged in theatre research in Europe. 
tg Shaw, “My ‘Immoral’ Play,” McClure’s Magazine, XXXVIII (1912), 687. 
* Thid. 
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worst reception that the New York drama critics have ever given any 
play, Mrs. Warren's Profession had a very profound effect indeed. 
In the first place. despite its solitary New York performance, it received 
widespread publicity and brought the subject of commercialized 
prostitution to the attention of a great many minds which had not 
thought about it before. One of the results of this new awareness 
was the conviction and punishment of a leading New York newspaper 
—one of those most violent in its attack on the play — not long after- 
wards for advertising prostitution.” In the second place, there is a 
strong likelihood that the prompt suppression of the play materially, 
if not decisively, influenced the outcome of the New York mayoralty 
election held a week later. 


Mrs. Warren's Profession was produced in America by Arnold 
Daly, who had previously produced several other Shaw plays. Daly’s 
choice for a try-out town was New Haven, Connecticut. It was a 
lcgical, but an unfortunate one. A logical choice because the faculty 
and students of Yale University might reasonably have been expected 
to provide an intelligent and receptive bloc in the auditorium. An 
unfortunate choice because New Haven, like many other fair-sized 
American towns of the day, was hopelessly corrupt. The reception of 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession in New Haven clearly demonstrated the 
unfortunate consequences of a politically controlled press. The choice 
of New Haven because of the presence of Yale, though logical, also 
turned out to be ill-advised. The play opened on a Saturday night 
just after a Yale-Princeton football game which Yale had won, and 
the undergraduates, of whom there were more than a thousand in 
the galleries, were in no mood for anything but rowdy celebration.’ 
Certainly they had no intention of occupying their minds with serious 
sociological problems that evening. Owen Johnson’s “Stover” rather 
than Professor William Lyon Phelps guided their behavior. It was 
only when Mary Shaw, becoming exasperated by the noise, stopped 
playing Mrs. Warren as a low-class bundle of vulgarities and assumed 
an overbearing Lady Macbeth manner that the ribald and quite 
causeless laughter of the students ceased.’ 


Daly and his company must have been encouraged by the New 
Haven morning paper's review on the following day (October 28th). 
The Morning lournal and Courier gave the play about as favorable 
a review as it is possible to give a play. The following excerpts from 
the review are given not for their intrinsic interest — they are perfectly 
conventional and standard in tone — but to serve as contrast to the 
extraordinary turnabout executed by the paper's publishers when 
their noses caught the scent of the political wind: 

Some people went to the Hyperion last night expecting to see something 

very shocking in Bernard Shaw’s play, “Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” They 

were disappointed. What they really did see was a well acted and 
‘On July 6, 1906, after a well-publicized and often-chronicled trial, Daly and his manager 

were acquitted of violating section 385 of the Penal Code. The New York World cabled 
Shaw: “Court of Special Sessions acquits Arnold Daly and your play, Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession. What’s your opinion of American morals now?” Shaw replied: “Strange country! 
_Where the press is blind and the eyes of justice open. I am profoundly grateful.” 

‘It cannot be proved that the production of Shaw’s play caused the indictment of the 
newspaper, but since Shaw blandly took the credit, we may grant it to him here. He 
probably deserves it anyway. 


*Mary Shaw, p. 685. 
* Thid. 








powerful drama, which had for its subject the present day hypocrisy 
of society. . . . The story compelled attention, even through the long 
dialogues, and drove its moral home with tremendous force. There may 
be some question about the value of such a play to the general public, 
but there can be no question of its power. It is a great acting play. 
A splendid and discriminating audience saw the performance. A large 
number of undergraduates were present, and many citizens of New 
Haven, who left their wives at home, an unnecessary precaution.” 


At midday on the day following the opening — some time after the 
appearance of the Morning Journal and Courier with its favorable 
review — the New Haven Chief of Police informed David Boone, 
manager of the Hyperion Theatre, that no further performances of Mrs. 
Warren's Profession would be permitted. Boone immediately went to 
see Mayor Studley, who told him that although neither he nor Chief 
of Police Wrinn nor Police Commissioner Ullman had seen the play 
he was convinced that the play was “grossly indecent and an insult 
to the New Haven public.” The Mayor ordered Boone to close his 
theatre immediately. Studley then refused Daly's offer of a private 
showing of the play and declared that he was “well informed as to 
the general outline of the play” and found it “immoral, indecent 
and an imposition on public decency.” We can get at Studley’s real 
reason for closing the play by taking a look at his words to Boone: 


“No, I think I have a pretty good idea of what it is like,” replied 
Mayor Studley, “and another thing, Mr. Boone, you have had several 
previous attractions at your theater which have bordered on the the 
immoral and indecent, and your posters have on several occasions been 
of a nature which made them unfit for public display. This sort of 
thing must stop. 

“We will not allow any repetition of this sort. I fully realize that 
New Haven is what you fellows style a ‘dog town.’ Now, that’s all right; 
we don’t kick on the name, but the ‘dog’ won’t stand for everything 
that’s thrown at it. The ‘poor dog’ has to stand for a good deal, but 
it balks at a performance such as last night’s, if the reports I have re- 
ceived are reliable, and I have no reason to believe otherwise." 


It is evident from this that the Mayor was only using Shaw’s play 
as an excuse: his real interest was in curbing Boone, against whose 
“offensive” advertising the Women’s Civic League had been campaign- 
ing for some time.” 


The New Haven Evening Register came out after Mayor Studley 
had taken action. It was already known that the play had_ been 
officially condemned and could not be shown again in New Haven. 
The review was accordingly unfavorable. On the following Wednes- 
day the Morning Journal and Courier, which had given the play such 
a favorable re ception on the morning after the opening, came out 
with a violently unfavorable editorial. The New York papers had 
by this time corroborated Mayor Studley’s action, and the publishers 
were doubtless trying to reme dy their tactical error of the week before: 


’‘ New Haven Morning Journal & Courier, October 28, 1905, p. 8. 
® New Haven Evening Register, October 28, 1905, p. 

0 Tbid. 

1 Thid. 

12 New Haven Sunday Register, October 29, 1905, p. 1. 
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When the people of this country are good they are pretty good, and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw might as well understand it. New Haven had the 
honor to set the pace in rejection of his horrible play, and New York 
promptly and nobly followed. Mr. Shaw isn’t very sensitive, we believe, 
but he will squirm a litthe when the clipping bureau gives him all the 
particulars. He may not like what was said in New Haven about the 
product of his brain and gizzard, and he will certainly grunt when he 
reads what was said in New York, where most of the critics have laid 
themselves out to lay him and his play out. . . . When anybody else 
wants to start a bad play New Haven will hardly be chosen as the place 
to start it. We can see straight here, and we don’t whip the devil around 
the stump. But we whip him." 


Unhappily, the moral debility of the press in 1905 was not confined 
to New Haven. New York was just as bad 


The extraordinary turmoil of the opening night in New York has 
already been described. The excitement was indirectly due to Anthony 
Comstock, secretary of the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, who had publicly demanded that the play be banned as soon 
as he had heard that it dealt with prostitution. Comstock condemned 
the play although, as he readily admitted, he had not read it, and 
when Daly invited him to attend a rehearsal he refused to go." He 
even maintained that he had never before heard of Shaw.” As a 
result of Comstock’s gratuitous interference, those who were able to 
get into the theatre that first night saw a production which was 
heavily cut. William McAdoo, the New York City Police Commis- 
sioner, had seized the production prompt-book and had censored it 
as he saw fit. Daly, who had been made extremely cautioys by his 
experience in New Haven, insisted that the actors memorize McAdoo’s 
cuts and speak only those lines which had been passed. Daly went 
further: he begged Mary Shaw to make her character look respectable 
and asked her not to wear the blond wig and loud costume which 
she used to emphasize the cockney vulgarity of the character. As the 
long evening wore on, Daly became more and more nervous. During 
the intermission between the first and second acts, he came up to 
Miss Shaw, “tears streaming from his eyes,” and told her, “They are 
wolves out there — ravening wolves. Up there in that second box 
is McAdoo, the Police Commissioner, watching you. He has the text 
in his hand. He is watching for you to speak one line that he has 
blue-penciled. You are going to be alone, vou and Miss Herne, out 
there. I cannot do anything to help you.” “And he wrung my hands,” 
Miss Shaw recalled, “much as if I were going to mv execution.” 
Daly’s apprehension may have been justified, at that. The audience 
had heard that the play was indecent, and a good many peovle had 
come to cbserve indecency. Naturally, they were disappointed. 


'’New Haven Morning Journal & Courier, November 1, 1905, p. 4. 

‘Heywood Broun and Margaret Leech, Anthony Comstock, Roundsman of the Lord (New 
York, 1927), p. 229. 

Some weeks before the opening the New York Public Library put Man ard Superman on 
its reserved book shelves. Shaw, erroneously suspecting Comstock’s influence in this move, 
remarked, ““Comstockery is the world’s standing joke at the expense of the United States. 
Europe likes to hear of such things. It confirms the deep-seated conviction that America 
is a provincial place, a second-rate country town civilization after all. . . . Everybody 
knows that I know better than your public library officials what is proper for people to 
read, whether they are young or old.’” When informed of Shaw’s remarks, Comstock said, 
George Bernard Shaw? Who is he?” (Broun and Leech, pp. 229-230). 

"Mary Shaw, p. 688. 








II 


Waiting for the reviews on the day after an opening was more 
exciting in 1905 that it is now. There were about a dozen daily papers 
in New York at that time, and all of them carried dramatic reviews. 


The reviews that appeared on October 31, 1905, were fantastic. 
Only two critics. kept their heads, and one of these was to lose it 
on the following day.” The others ranged all the way from mildly 
unfavorable in tone to the borderline of hysteria. 


The reviewers were divided into two factions. There were those 
who were horrified by the play, wanted to see it suppressed, and 
loosed all their considerable powers of invective on it; and those who, 
although not enthusiastic, saw no harm in the play and definitely 
did not want it suppressed. 


Of the latter group only the New York Sun and Collier's had any- 
thing significant to say. The Sun pointed out the obvious fact that 
a perfectly innocent play like Mrs. Warren’s Profession, which was 
only a “dramatized social tract” and therefore “harmless,” was made 
notorious only by the advertising of “mistaken Comstockers.”” The 
Sun and Colliers’ were. the only journals with the courage to speak 
out against the politically powerful Comstock. Both mentioned that 
plays much more indecent than Mrs. Warren's Profession had been 
permitted on the New York stage. Collier's, in an article published 
over a week after the play had been closed, attributed the outcry 
to Comstock’s advance meddling: 

There is something innately timid in an official censor, such as the Eng- 

lish boast or blush for, but a private individual who devotes a life to 

putting trousers on works of art is in no superior position. . . . Hundreds 

of vulgar shows flourish on Broadway, with never a peep from any 

moralist but if anything with an intellectual interest ventures upon 

territory forbidden by Comstockian opinion the howl begins. . . . Nobody 

is going to be any different because he has seen that play, except that 

his brain may show the results of a little exercise." 

The attack on Comstockery is praiseworthy, but it is ironic that the 
critic considered the play harmless because it merely stimulated 
thought. Shaw believed that man is changed by being forced to think. 
Had he thought that plays which stimulated thought had no influence 
on men, he would have ceased to write for the stage. 


The majority of the critics were simply thrown into a semi- 
hysterical state by the play. Nothing else can explain the complete 
paralysis of their critical faculties shown by the often quite picturesque 
invective which appeared in their columns. The only coherent reason 
for their opposition which the critics were able to agree on was that 
the plot, though possibly true, was presented ina manner which made 
it unfit for performance before “mixed and impressionable assemblies. 
This was repeated in practically every review. The critics did not 
1? The Brooklyn Eagle, which published a decent, sensible review on October 31, suddenly 

turned about on the following day and, in an editorial praising the action of the admin- 
istration in closing the play, denounced the play as demoralizing and degrading. Vide 
Brooklyn Eagle, October 31, 1905, p. 7_and November 1, 1905, p. 


'S New York Sun, October 31, 1905, p. 7. 
18 Collier’s, November 11, 1905, p. 7. 
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care to pass judgment on the morality or truthfulness of the drama: 
they were simply concerned with preventing the further presentation 
of such “indelicacy.’ 


The Dramatic Mirror asserted that the play was merely garbage, 
not because of its subject matter (which might have been made 
palatable by more “tasteful” handling) but because of its manner 
of presentation: 


The same thing . . . might have been obtained at a much lower price 
and with far less difficulty from any of the garbage cans along the street. 
As a play, Mrs. Warren’s Profession is like the decaying of what might 
have been healthy food had it been prepared by a greater man, capable 
of presenting truth dignifiedly. Whether the play is per se moral or 
immoral is, after all, beside the question and purely a matter of view- 
point. Its presentation amounts simply to offending good taste by 
clownish methods of telling disagreeable facts.” 


Shaw’s infusion of humor into such a sacrosanct subject seems to have 
offended the critics intensely. Apparently the audience was quite 
openly amused in spots on the opening night: 


That the play before a properly selected audience might be productive 
of other things than illtimed laughter and ribald suggestion is another 
question which need not be discussed here. Such an audience, under 
present conditions, cannot be assembled. Mr. Daly owes it to his pro- 
fession and the public to remove the drama from the boards.”' 


Similarly the Evening Post stated that “. ... the piece is absolutely 
unfit for theatrical presentation . . . because of its flippant and free 
and often ignorant or malevolent, discussion of evils about which 
modern civilization has agreed it is wisest to observe a certain 
reticence. . . .”” and the New York Times wrote that 


We must exclude Mrs. Warren from our theatre — reject her as a 
moral derelict. She is of no use to us as a lesson or a study. 


When she becomes a subject of laughter and amusement, as occurred 
last night, she is something more than useless — she is vicious. She may 
serve a purpose when we are free to ponder over her under our own 
vine and fig tree, without the uncomfortable conviction that others, 
not, perhaps, so earnest as we, are gaining a certain amount of unholy 
enjoyment from the utter profundity of her horror.” 


The rest of the critics’ remarks could be catalogued as a sort of trans- 
oceanic appendix to the “Schimpf-lexikon” which William Archer 
compiled from the criticisms of the English premiere of Ghosts 
in 1891: 


Mrs. Warren’s Profession as an acted play bears about the same relation 
to the drama that the post-mortem bears to the science of which it is a 
part. Mr. Shaw takes a subject, decayed and reeking, and analyzes it 
for the edification of those whose unhealthy tastes find satisfaction in 
morbific suggestion.” 
the “red light” was hung high, and the Drama, that the other 
* New York Evening Post, October 31, 1905, p. 7. 
“New York Tribune, October 31, 1905, p. 7. 
*? New York Evening Post, October 31, 1905, p. 7. 


New York Times, October 31, 1905, p. 9. 
* Thid. 








week was honored in Westminster Abbey, was dedicated formally to the 
glorification of the “Scarlet Woman.” 


It is an affront to decency and a blot on the theatre.” 


The Evening Post saw something dangerously atavistic in the 
craving for thrills which the play supposedly represented: 


It has nothing to do whatever with any artistic, sociological, or philan- 
thropic purpose, but is simply to make money by pandering to that 
insatiable appetite for gross sensation which seems sometimes to threaten 
the very foundations of society. It is the appetite that is manifested in 
the barbaric recklessness of one class of automobilists; in the demand 


for perilous exhibitions in the arena or in the dens of wild beasts .. 
The American fired off the most marvellous invective of all: 


It is an effort to set before unthinking men and women, by means of 
the footlights, the putrefaction of social life. It is illuminated gangrene. 
It is the suppuration of a plague spot. It is undoubtedly a true picture, 
but it is the sort of picture that few want to look at, and that many 
should not be allowed to look at — on the stage.* 


“Illuminated gangrene’ is really good — one has to give the reviewer 
credit for that. But the most vicious attack of all appeared in the 
Herald, which, instead of merely throwing mud, gave its “criticism” 
an aura of respectable authority by listing the play's offences” one by’ 
one, being careful to make them sound as heinous as possible: 


The whole story of the play, the atmosphere surrounding it, the inci- 
dents, the personalities of the characters are wholly immoral and de- 
generate. The only way successfully to expurgate Mrs. Warren's Pro- 
fession is to cut the whole play out. You cannot have a clean pig stye. 
The play is an insult to decency because 

It defends immorality. 

It glorifies debauchery. 

It besmirches the sacredness of a clergyman’s calling. 

It pictures children and parents living in calm observance of most 
unholy relations. 

And, worst of all, it countenances the most revolting form of degen- 
eracy by flippantly discussing the marriage of brother and sister, father 
and daughter, and makes the one supposedly moral character of the play, 
a young girl, declare that choice of shame, instead of poverty, is emi- 
nently right. . . . It is vileness and degeneracy brazenly considered.” 


Only one other comment on the play is worth noting — primarily be 
cause of its quaintness by present standards. This was a_ special 
article written by the Rev. Thomas B. Gregory, who attended the 
opening night and recorded his horrified impressions in these words: 


Shades of Pompeii! you must blush for Mrs. Warren’s Profession! 


Surely, the lava that rushed down upon the old Italian cities covered 
nothing more repulsive than that which I saw last night at The Garrick. 
Mrs. Warren and Sir George Crofts are characters that no decent per- 
son can look upon without a blush —a red-hot blush of shame. From 
2} New York Press, quoted in New York Times, October 31, 1905, p. 9. 
*) New York Tribune, October 31, 1905. p. 7. 
“7 New York Evening Post, October 31, 1905, p. 7. 


*s New York American, quoted in New York Times, October 31, 1905, p. 9. 
“” New York Herald, October 31, 1905, p. 3. 
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beginning to end the play — if play it may be called — is a veritable abyss 
of the vile and the infamous! 
I am glad that I was alone last night! Pained and ashamed would I 


have been had my daughter been with me!” 


IT] 


It is said that those who are hit hardest scream the most. Certainly 
some of the most indignant screaming was done by the New York 
Herald. On October 22, 1906, the Herald pleaded not guilty, through 
its attorney, William Rand of Rand, Moffat and Webb, to an indictment 
brought against it in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern 
District of New York, Second Circuit, by United States Attorney Henry 
L. Stimson charging it with depositing non-mailable matter for mailing 
and delivery. On November 19, 1906, a demurrer was filed. On Janu- 
ary 23, 1907, the demurrer was overruled. On March 5, 1907, the 
Herald changed its plea to guilty. On April 10, 1907, the paper was 
fined $5000, which it paid the same day." The indictment consisted 
of eight counts, each charging the Herald with placing in the mails 
“certain obscene, lewd, lascivious and indecent matters in print.” All 
the offending passages were taken from the paper’s “Personal” columns. 
Some of the more interesting follow: 

The little girl cannot meet this month’s expenses. Hopes Mr. W——. 

will see this and embrace opportunity he requested at lunch. THE 

FASCINATING BABY. 140 Herald.* 

A fascinating baby finds New York as W. said she would; she cannot 

meet expenses with her stingy little income; will allow him opportunity 

to help he requested at lunch; if you see this in time meet me same place 

Monday or write to THE LITTLE GIRL, 140 Herald.** 

DISCIPLINARY massage by -Oriental YOUNG operators; magnetic; 

Sundays, evenings. JEHANGIR, 44 West 28th.* 

A. — A. — Magnetic young masseuse (new assistants) gives magnetic, 

Swedish, vibratory, general massage, manicuring, baths: OLD BROAD- 

WAY, 99 27th, corner 6th Ave., over Oestreicher’s. Formerly over 

Shanley’s. Always open.” 

BERTHA and HELDA, formerly of 15th St., can find an old friend by 

addressing G. C. 117 Herald.” 

BRIGHT woman, having apartment, seeks person willing to pay part 

expenses. UNENCUMBERED, 196 Herald.” 

REFINED widow, alone, financially embarrassed, desires immediate loan 

$20: offers as security handsome suite to bachelor appreciating exclusive 

home. Address ST. ABAR, Herald.” 

YOUNG widow having cosey apartment, would appreciate gentleman 

of means. REFINED, 198 Herald.™ 

YOUNG woman wishes assistance from gentleman of wealth who would 

appreciate refined home. IMMEDIATE, 361 Herald Harlem.“ 


*® New York American, October 31, 1905, p. 3. 

‘This information is from a copy of the indictment in my possession. The original is on file 
with the General Services Administration, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

82 New York Herald, February 4, 1906, p. 1. 

6 May 27, 1906, “= 8 

* April 1, 1906, p. 2. 

* April 1, 1906, p. 1. 

% May 27, 1905, p. 
* June 3, 1906, p. 

June 3, 1906, p. 

% June 3, 1906, p. 

June 3, 1906, p. 
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There are many more similar advertisements mentioned in the indict- 
ment; that the most important for our purposes are the advertisements 
for massage parlors. Unlike the advertisements for individual assigna- 
tions, their language is fairly lacking in suggestiveness. Yet it is these 
advertisements — the majority of those quoted in the indictment are for 
massage parlors — which present the organized vice which Shaw was 
attacking in Mrs. Warren's Profession. William McAdoo, who raided 
several of these massage parlors personally while he was Police Com- 
missioner, wrote of them in these words: 

The most despicable form of vice of late has been the massage parlor 

which advertises openly and flagrantly, and with very little reservation 

in the wording, in alleged respectable newspapers, column after column. 

Some of these advertisements are so suggestive as to be flagrantly in- 

decent. I would soil the pages of this book by reproducing them. . . 

I investigated a number of these advertised places, and in one instance 

I called the attention of the newspaper proprietor to the effect of these 

advertisements and the character of the places. Some of them were the 

scenes of unspeakable orgies, and in many of them the victims were 

elderly men, where they were subjected to vile and unprintable treat- 

ment and robbed of their money.*' 
It is only fair to assume — as Shaw gleefully did —that the Herala’s 
virulent attack on the play was prompted by its fear of losing a gen- 
erous advertiser were the play’s lesson to have effect. 


There remains only to be proven an earlier assertion — that Mrs. 
Warren's Profession materially affected the outcome of the New York 
mayoralty election. The play opened within a week of the election — 
a bitter, mud-slinging campaign, quite different from our present-day 
demure municipal elections. The incumbent was Tammany Hall's 
George B. McClellan, Jr. He was running against William Ivins ( Rep.) 
and William Randolph Hearst, who represented his own party, the 
Municipal Ownership League. Ivins, being a Republican, was never 
seriously in the race. Hearst was running on a “reform” ticket and 
was hammering away at the corruption of Tammany Hall and McClel- 
lan’s subservience to “Boss” Murphy of that organization. The Tam- 
many interests felt that some token but spectacular concession to 
“morality” had to be made. And so the Garrick Theatre, which 
ordinarily would have been exempt from official interference because 
Reynolds, its lessee, was a Tammany official. was closed down.” The 
strategem was successful: on November 7, 1905, George McClellan 
was re-elected Mayor of New York City by a plurality of 3485 votes 
over William Randolph Hearst.“ Who can tell whether or not 3485 
good and true, blue-nosed citizens of New York were swayed to 
McClellan by his Administration’s prompt action against that “sup- 
puration of a plague spot,” Mrs. Warren's Profession?" 

‘| William McAdoo, Guarding a Great City (New York, 1906), pp. 92-93. The operation of 
the massage parlors is fully described in George J. Kneeland, Commercialized Prostitution 
in New York City (New York, 1903), pp. 45-51. 

‘Mary Shaw, p. 689. 

‘8 New York Tribune, November 9, 1905, p. 1. The New York Times gave McClellan a_ plur- 
ality of 3087 (November 8, 1905, p. 1). 

4' This is a tempting thought, but an unprovable one. I do think, however, that about 4000 
voters out of the 600,000 or so that voted might have been swayed by the banning of the 
play, in which case the incident may be said to have won the election — no matter what 
other factors were involved. One of these factors was fraud. The election was disputed 
by Hearst, and the result was not officially confirmed until 1909, the last year of McClellan’s 
term. It is still impossible to ascertain whether Hearst was counted out fraudulently 


or honestly defeated. (Harold C. Syrett, ed., The Gentleman and the: Tiger. The Autobiog- 
graphy of George B. McClellan, Jr. [Philade!phia and New York, 1956], p. 26, fn.) 
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The Complimentary Dinner to 
Mr. J. E. Vedrenne and Mr. H. Granville Barker: 


a transcript of the proceedings 


The years 1904 to 1907 were years of glory for London’s Royal 
Court Theatre in Sloane Square. Under the management of J. E. 
Vedrenne and Harley Granville Barker, the best of European drama 
was produced under its roof. In 1904 it was The Hippolytus of Euri- 
pides, translated by Gilbert Murray; John Bull’s Other Island, by Ber- 
nard Shaw; Aglavaine and Selysette, by Maurice Materlinck; Candida, 
by Shaw; and Prunella, by Laurence Housmcn and Granville Barker. 
The first full season — 1905 — featured A Pot of Broth, by Yeats; In the 
Hospital, by Schnitzler; How He Lied to Her Husband, by Shaw; 
The Thieves Comedy, by Hauptmann; The Trojan Women of Euri- 
pides, translated by Gilbert Murray; You Can Never Tell, by Shaw 
Man and Superman, by Shaw, The Return of the Prodigal, by St. John 
Hankin; The Wild Duck, by Ibsen; The Voysey Inheritance, by Gran- 
ville Barker; and Major Barbara, by Shaw. In 1906 were produced 
The Electra of Euripides, translated by Gilbert Murray; A Question 
of Age, by Robert Harcourt; The Convict on the Hearth, by Frederick 
Fenn; Pan and the Young Shepherd, and The Youngest of the Angels, 
by Maurice Hewlett; Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, by Shaw; The 
Silver Box, by Galsworthy; The Charity that Began at Home, by Han- 
kin; and The Doctor's Dilemma. by Shaw. In the last season of 
Vedrenne-Barker management at the Court appeared The Reformer, 
by Cyril Harcourt; The Campden Wonder, by John Masefield; The 
Philanderer, by Shaw; Hedda Gabler, by Ibsen; Votes for Women, 
by Elizabeth Robins; Don Juan in Hell, by Shaw; and The Man of 
Destiny, by Shaw. There were 988 performances in all, of which 
701 were of plays by G. B.S. In spite of this Shavian preponderance, 
which insured the financial success of the enterprise, the entire reper- 
tory was both courageous and influential, proving the theatrical and 
commercial viability of what was admittedly highbrow theatre. 


Just before the partnership ended, Vedrenne and Barker moved 
fo the Savoy Theatre in The Strand to produce an historic season of 
Shakespeare under Barker's direction. Just prior to this, at the close 
of the final Court season, a group of actors, authors and devotees of 
the theatre organized a testimonial dinner to honor Barker and 
Vedrenne, the committee consisting of William Archer, James Barrie, 
Sir Hugh and Ladu Bell, John Galsworthy, J. T. Grein, Robert Har- 
court, G. C. Ashton-Jonson, W. Lee Mathews, Gilbert Murray, John 
Pollock, Charles Ricketts, Robert Ross, Mr.and Mrs. G. Bernard Shaw, 
J. A. Spender, Alfred Sutro, W. Hector Thomson, H. Beerbohm Tree 




















and Frederick Whelen. For obvious reasons, in addition to the 
regular menu there was a vegetarian menu, which included Omlette 
Chatelaine, Tomate Forestiere, Macaroni au Gratin and Pommes Maria. 
Invitations were accepted by over 300 men and women in addition 
to the two guests, and the dinner was held at the Criterion Restaurant 
on July 7, 1907. The toasts began with the traditional one to King 
Edward VII. Subsequent proceedings were recorded in the now-rare 
“Souvenir” book' of the occasion, and provide an important footnote 
to theatrical history. 


The Chairman, Lord Lytton, in proposing the “Health of the 
Guests of the Evening,” said:— 


Ladies and Gentlemen, —I now ask you to pledge the health 
of our two guests, the heroes of the evening, Mr. Vedrenne and Mr. 
Barker. I ought, perhaps, to explain that this dinner is the outcome 
of a spontaneous desire on the part of many of those who have found 
real pleasure and entertainment in the performances at the Court 
Theatre during the last three years, to express to Mr. Vedrenne 
and Mr. Barker their gratitude and appreciation in some public man- 
ner. We are here tonight to tell these two gentlemen of our admira- 
tion for their performances at the Court Theatre, and of the high 
hopes with which we look forward to their future efforts at the Savoy. 


You, ladies and gentlemen have probably, all of you, very lively 
recollections of many a delightful afternoon and evening spent at the 
Court Theatre — occasions of real intellectual pleasure, which is an 
experience not too frequent nowadays — and you therefore know, far 
better than I can express, how great is the debt of gratitude which 
every lover of the drama owes to our two guests. They have rescued 
English drama from the chains of a stupid convention by which it has 
long been bound. They have never tried to run their plays to death, 
and have resisted the temptation of making as much as possible out of 
a popular play. Mr. Bernard Shaw will, I hope, forgive me if I remind 
him that his plays were sometimes in great danger of becoming 
popular, but he was saved by Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker, because 
as soon as one of his plays began to be thoroughly appreciated it was 
promptly removed from the stage. These two gentlemen have ignored 
the supposed taste of the public, and set up for themselves a different 
standard of merit. They have chosen plays which in their own opinion 
possessed some real intellectual interest or artistic merit, and they 
have got them acted in a truly admirable manner. In short, they 
have done what every genuine artist always does: they have pursued 
their art for its own sake, and not for the sake of what it may bring 
them. And what has been the result? They have achieved a remark- 
able and richly-deserved success. Like Solomon, they elected wisdom 
rather than riches, excellence rather than popularity; and, like him, 
they have found that all other things have been added unto them. 


'Loaned to The Shaw Review from the Fountain Lawn Library, Hazleton, Pa., by Mr. La- 
Fayette Butler. 
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When I say that they have achieved success, | don’t merely mean 
that they have had full houses and favourable notices in the press — 
though no actor-manager could be indifferent to such things — these 
they have had, no doubt, but if our two guests are the genuine artists 
which I believe them to be, there are other features of their three 
years experiment at the Court Theatre which must give them greater 
pleasure. They have proved that apart from what I may call the 
stars of their profession this country is capable of producing at the 
present day both dramatic writing and acting of the very highest order. 
They have shown that Mr. Shaw’s plays are no less brilliant on the 
stage than they are to read, and that the Greek tragedies of Euripides, 
when translated by the master hand and the poetic genius of Mr. Gil- 
bert Murray, can delight an English audience. In addition to these two 
authors who have been the chief contributors, there have been many 
others of great interest, such, for instance, as Mr. Galsworthy’s Silver 
Box and Mr. Barker's own Voysey Inheritance. Speaking of my own 
experience, I can say that I have often felt extremely reluctant to 
leave London lest I should miss something really good at the Court 
Theatre. Perhaps you, too, ladies and gentlemen, have felt the same 
thing, and, if so, then, we may say fairly that Mr. Vedrenne and Mr. 
Barker have taken away that reproach which one so often hears that 
to see really good acting it is necessary to cross the channel. They 
have given us something as good as can be found in any other country, 
something of which, as Englishmen, we can be justly proud. 


In saying this, I don't wish to suggest that the authors and actors 
of the Court Theatre have a monopoly of dramatic talent and that no 
good acting is to be found elsewhere. But all other theatres have this 
common defect, that their plays are intended to run. The expense and 
trouble which is involved in their productions necessitate their being 
produced for a great many nights in succession. This system not only 
prevents a great many plays from being acted at all — plays which 
may have great intellectual interest but which could not have a long 
life, but it also tends to destroy the artistic effect of the plays which 
are acted. It was its departure from this tradition which differentiated 
the Court Theatre from all other theatres and which gave to it its 
special interest. We are met here tonight to honour Mr. Vedrenne 
and Mr. Barker, not merely because they have given us good plays 
and good acting, but because they have tried successfully a new 
system of management and introduced a new element into the 
English drama. 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are a very conservative pecple in this 
country. Perhaps you may doubt the truth of this, and I admit that 
there are elements in the composition of the present House of Com- 
mons which seem to suggest a different conclusion. But the fact 
it that the House of Commons itself is an intensely conservative body. 
It has in a marked degree that intense belief in its own excellence 
which is the hallmark of conservatism. It matters not how it is com- 
posed nor what may be the character of the speeches delivered in it. 
Under varying conditions it still remains a conservative body. And, 
as with the House of Commons, so it it with the English people. We 
are slow to take up a new cause until we are sure that it is a winning 
one; we prefer practice and experience to theories, however plausible, 
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and we are intensely reluctant to imitate the example of other coun- 
tries. This may be seen, not only in our institutions and our habits, 
but also in our theatrical system. The long-run system may be bad 
in theory, the arguments against it may be overwhelming, the exper- 
ience of other countries may point to an alternative, but it is necessary, 
before any change can be effected, for some individual to make an 
experiment and prove its success. Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker have 
supplied such an experiment as was wanted, and have proved, I think, 
the direction in which reform is needed. It is true that the Court 
Theatre was not a true repertory theatre, but it was a step in that 
direction, and it was successful just in proportion as it departed from 
the long-run system and approached the repertory system. The actors 
themselves seemed to have realised the change, for one of the most 
remarkable features of the performances at the Court was the uni- 
formly excellent quality of the acting. In every case the performers 
seem to have shown their highest qualities. I cannot believe that it 
will be long before the next step is taken and we meet together again 
to congratulate our two guests of tonight on the completion of their 
experiment in the establishment of a real National Repertory Theatre. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have only one word to say in conclusion 
as to the future, for in drinking the health of our two guests we are 
drinking to their future success. There seem to me to be only two 
dangers ahead. One of them is a danger which concerns them, and 
against which they alone can guard. The other concerns us, and it is 
for us to prevent it. First, then, I fear lest Mr. Vedrenne and Mr. 
Barker should become too popular, and as a result of their popularity 
they should seek to please too many people. The man who tries to 
please everybody will end by despising himself and pleasing no one. 
The business of an artist is to please himself, and any one who comes 
within measurable distance of doing that will, if he is a true artist, 
succeed in pleasing the whole world. If our two guests will but 
follow the lines which they have already laid down and keep strictly 
to their own ideals, I have no fears for their future success. 


The second danger is that we may be slow to learn the lessons 
which the Vedrenne-Barker management has been trying to teach us, 
and that in our reluctance to make use of their experience, another 
naticn, less conservative than ourselves, more watchful for any exhi- 
bition of talent, and more ready to reward it, may slip in and do 
what we have not done. In short, I fear lest America may rob us of 
Mr. Barker. If we do not provide him soon with a repertory theatre 
in England he will be summoned to manage one in the United States. 
Such a calamity we must prevent if we can, for to allow Mr. Barker's 
talents to be bought by another country would be a a severe blow to 
the English drama and an abiding disgrace to this country. 


Mr. J. E. Vedrenne in replying, said:— 


I want to thank you, to thank you all for the honour that you are 
doing my partner and myself this evening. I also thank our chairman 
and the ladies and gentlemen of the committee who have so very 
kindly organised this gathering. It is an evening that Barker and I 
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will never forget, and we are proud to think that you thought us 
worthy of this special recognition. I want to take this occasion to 
thank publicly all those who have helped us to build whatever reputa- 
tion we may have obtained; first, the authors who have given us the 
plays, and the actors and actresses who have so loyally worked with us. 


Then the staff, especially those humbler members whom the 
public never see. I also want to specially thank our brother managers 
for their valuable help in lending us artists for our special matinees, 
and last but not least the press, for the large amount of attention which 
was devoted to our work; but above all we want to thank you all 
for your support in the past and trust that we shall please you again 
in the future. 


Mr. H. Granville Barker in replying, said:— 


Lord Lytton, ladies and gentlemen. — It is very good of you to 
have asked us to dinner. Vedrenne and I have never, so to speak, been 
asked out to dinner before. I feel though, not so much as if I was at 
dinner, as at a meeting of shareholders, for I think your kindness shows 
that I may term you at least moral shareholders in our enterprise. And 
it is my duty, not so much to thank you again, as to report to you on 
the work we have done and tried to do. As far as the artistic part of 
it goes, we must never forget that we are standing on the shoulders of 
other men. Our work is but a continuation of that begun by Mr. 
Grein and the Independent Theatre, and carried on by Mr. Archer 
and the New Century Theatre, and by that body to which I am always 
inclined to refer as my father and mother called the Stage Society. 
Don't let us forget, either, though on a side issue, the contributions 
that Mr. William Poel, and the Elizabethan Stage Society have made 
to the modern history of the English Theatre. But what I think may 
ultimately be found to have been significant in our enterprise is the 
method on which we have produced our plays. I feel very strongly, as 
I think everyone must, the necessity for a change in the English theat- 
rical system. To my mind no drama and no school of acting can long 
survive the strangling effects of that boa-constrictor, the long run. 
What is needed, of course, is a repertory theatre, but the difficulty of 
establishing one in London would be very great, greater than Lord 
Lytton thinks. As a good Socialist I am glad to be able to sum up the 
chief of those difficulties in the one word rent. The theatre manager 
cannot stand up against the ground landlord. Therefore, and as a 
Londoner, I sincerely regret it, I think we must look for the first 
repertory theatre of the new order in Manchester or Birmingham, or 
some such centre where either the price of land is not so enormous 
or where the municipality or some public body will have public spirit 
enough to nullify this difficulty. At the Court we have by no means 
started a repertory theatre or anything like it, but we have introduced 
a system which may prove the artistic necessity of such institution. 
We have opposed to the long run system the short run system. It has 
many disadvantages, perhaps, but it keeps the plays fresh, and from a 
business point of view it is perfectly justifiable, as you will see when 
[ report to you the total number of performances of some of our plays. 
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You Never Can Tell attained to 149, John Bull’s Other Island to 121, 
Man and Superman to 176. Well, though these records might be just 
as good and far more satisfactory. in a repertory theatre, I think we 
may claim that the plays are more alive now both from a_ business 
and an artistic point of view, than they would have been had they 
simply been run callously to the fullest limit of their popularity. It 
is surely almost unnecessary for us to insist on the debt which we owe 
both to authors and to actors. First among the authors comes, of 
course, Bernard Shaw, who I may say, has been more than an author 
to us, he has been an inspiration. 1 might call him the goose that has 
laid the golden eggs, if I could not find another more suitable metaphor 
by thinking of him as our Ugly Duckling. By a curious fate I was, 
long before the days of the Court Theatre, connected in one way or 
another with almost every play of his, and it will always be a pride 
to me to remember that even then I was able to discern beneath the 
down the Swan of Adelphi Terrace. There follows a long list of those 
to whom we owe much thanks. Euripides, in the person of Gilbert 
Murray, by whose plays I have been taught so much, St. John Hankin, 
John Galsworthy,.John Masefield, Laurence Housman, Maurice Hew- 
lett, Frederick Fenn, Robert Harcourt, Cyril Harcourt —I have even 
now not named them all; and as to the actors, if I once began about 
them, I should ‘find it difficult to stop. If they will allow me one 
remark, I would rather think of them as a company than as individuals, 
brilliant individually as they may be, for I feel very strongly that it is 
the playing together of a good company which makes good perform- 
ances. Even here in Mr. Tree’s presence, and all the more perhaps, 
in his presence, I cannot resist throwing a stone at the actor manager. 
I say all the more in his presence, because it must not be thought, 
as it is thought by many detractors, that the actor manager is an 
egotistical person who stands in the center of the stage to let his 
company revolve round him. More often he is so occupied in getting 
the best work out of other actors, and with the many troubles of a 
production, that he is unable to get the best work out of himself. I do 
not believe that it is possible for a man to play his best and produce 
his best at the same time. The actor manager is the victim of what is, 
to my mind, a vicious system. The wind was sown long ago when 
productions were not perhaps the complicated things they now are, 
and in our times the whirlwind is being reaped. Perhaps I shall be 
accused of being the thing I decry, but it will have been noticed by 
those who are very familiar with the Court Theatre that I act almost 
exclusively in Bernard Shaw's plays, and Bernard Shaw produces his 
plays himself. Moreover, if they had ever heard Mr. Shaw giving me 
before the assembled company his opinion of my performances, they 
would recognise that no egotism would long survive it. I am happy 
to think that the play and the company as a whole have almost always 
been the attraction at the Court Theatre. I remember that during one 
of the revivals of Man and Superman, in which I was playing John 
Tanner, (I have by the way, been able to enjoy that play for the first 
time lately in watching Mr. Robert Loraine in that part) — well, | 
caught influenza and was out of the bill for a night or two. A gentle- 
man descending the pit stairs observed a notice to this effect pinned 
above the pay box. He asked what it meant, and it was carefully 
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explained that Mr. Barker was not playing that evening. “Who is 
Barker?” he asked. The money-taker did not commit himself to a 
biography, but repeated that Mr. Barker would not play John Tanner. 
“But I suppose somebody will play it,” said the gentlemen. “Yes,” said 
the money-taker, “it will be played.” “Then,” said the gentlemen, 
“take my half-crcwn, young man, and don’t make such a fuss.” Now, 
I think that is a proper spirit in which to go to the theatre. It is the 
spirit, | think, in which most of our audiences came to the Court, 
and in that spirit | hope they will come to the Savoy. We seem to 
have a fair amount of work to do there — a new play by Galsworthy, 
another by Housman and Moorat — one of my own, in which Vedrenne 
expresses a touching belief (I may remark that he has not yet read it), 
another translation from Euripides, a new play by Mr. Shaw, and 
lastly, we mean to attempt to the best of our ability a production of 
Ibsen's Peer Gynt. 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree in proposing the toast, “The Authors of the 
Court Theatre,” said:— 


There are two sides to most questions. There is a certain appro- 
priateness, as there is a certain inappropriateness, in the selection of 
myself to propose this toast. There are many present who are more 
intimately acquainted than I with the work of the Court Theatre 
authors — there are many who would express themselves in terms of 
more eloquent eulogy than is given to me. But in one sense there is 
none better fitted to propose this toast, for I rank myself second to 
none in sympathy with the work done by our guests, and in admiration 
of the admirable record, to do honour to which this distinguished 
assembly is gathered tonight. 


Ladies and gentlemen, there is one great advantage to be derived 
from a careful perusal of the newspapers, for the contradiction of their 
inaccuracies always supplies a useful jumping-board for a speech. 
I will begin with a contradiction. I read in an important daily paper 
that I was to propose the toast of the author of the Court Theatre. 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, this is not strictly accurate, for although 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is a host in himself, “there are others,” as Mr. 
Archer once observed in a moment of literary aberration. It is the 
toast of “The Authors of the Court” that it is my privilege to propose, 
for the happv realisation of high endeavour which we are celebrating 
tonight is, of course, in a large measure, due to the band of writers 
who have gathered together in that little temple of art called the 
Court Theatre. But it is appropriate that that remarkable man — I was 
almost saying that remarkable institution — known as Bernard Shaw, 
should be the spokesman of this distinguished band. for to him more 
than anv other belongs the literary godfathership of the Court Theatre. 
It is only right that he, the head and front of its offending, should be 
given an opportunity of explaining himself, if he can. To be under- 
stood is to be found out. Of course, it is always difficult for a commu- 
nity of Englishmen to understand an Irishman. It is this lack of alert- 
ness in the Saxon race which explains its difficulty in governing the 
Irish people. Of course, some there are who cannot take Mr. Shaw 
seriously because he is humorous; there are others who cannot see 
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his humour because he is serious. This mental agility, which is a 
characteristically Irish possession, is often disconcerting to us heavy- 
minded Saxons. The most searching criticism of our times on Ireland 
and on Irish national character is contained in a play written by Ber- 
nard Shaw, called John Bull’s Other Island. Here, it seems to me, he 
showed that impartiality of the literary artist, that serenity of outlook, 
which towers him above the minor thinkers of our age. Before I leave 
this subject — and it is difficult to escape Bernard Shaw — it has been 
the vain endeavour of my life to do so — so all-pervading is he, that 
he cannot even escape from himself. But before leaving him to him- 
self I should like to take this opportunity of correcting another mis- 
statement in the press, with which his name is connected. I read 
yesterday that three great men had foregathered at luncheon — they 
were Mark Twain, Bernard Shaw, and Beerbohm Tree. It was said 
that the conversation was most brilliant. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
believe the conversation was most brilliant, although I was not there. 
As some of my brilliant flourishes of silence may be recorded in the 
newspapers, I think it only right to give credit where credit is due. 
I believe the distinction belonged to my brother, Max Beerbohm. 
Now, he is not a brilliant conversationalist, but | have never known 
so witty a listener, and it was probably in this capacity that he com- 
mended himself to the hospitality of Bernard Shaw and Mark Twain. 
In passing, I may pay a little tribute to my relative, for if one cannot 
praise oneself it is always pleasant to the egotist to speak of his family. 
My little story shows how early in life the literary faculty asserts itself. 
I remember Max showed this faculty in an extraordinary degree on the 
occasion of his tenth birthday, when I had occasion to admonish him 
for too liberally drinking his own health in champagne cup. Even in 
his then deplorable condition the budding literary artist proclaimed 
himself. “Max,” I said, in my most portentous manner, “it is bad to 
be tipsy at ten.” He retorted upon me with that customary literary 
riposte, with that grace of style which has made English famous among 
the languages. Here are his memorable words: “How can one be tipsy 
when we are conscious they are not?” Oh, how I envy this literary 
gift — the power to select words that will make a sentence vibrate 
through the ages! 


But I must return to my leit-motif —my song of praise of the 
authors of the Court Theatre. That institution in its three years of 
existence has had many authors, and several of them, T am glad to 
see, are here this evening. In glancing round the room my eye falls 
on Mr. Gilbert Murray, who has the proud distinction of being the 
first author whose work was produced under the management whom 
we are met here to honour this evening. IT refer to Mr. Murray’s 
translation of The Hippolytus of Euripides. It may he objected that 
the play was by Euripides, and not by Gilbert Murray. T admit that 
the objection has the element of truth in it, but all who know the fine- 
ness of the work done by Mr. Murray in his translations will ungrudg- 
ingly pardon me in my reference to him. In glancing through the list 
of plays I notice that no less than three translations of Mr. Murray have 
been produced by the Court Theatre. IT hope it may not be long before 
an orginal play by him may again be produced in London under the 
management of Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker, or under some other 
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management. Mr. Murray lives in an atmosphere nowadays very con- 
ducive to the dramatic genius. I noticed him the other day at the 
pageant in the city in which he now lives, the city of Oxford. Talking 
of Oxford, I was much struck with the book of the pageant, and in 
turning over its leaves I was deeply impressed by a dramatic episode 
in verse. “Here,” I said to myself, “I scent a new dramatist.” I turned 
to the title-page, and found the name of Laurence Housman. Mr. 
Housman is the joint author with Mr. Granville Barker himself of that 
charming play, Prunella, which produced in their first season, has again 
been produced during the last few weeks, and shows signs of becoming 
a classic. I also see here Mr. St. John Hankin, the author of two 
comedies produced at the Court Theatre. He is a typical product of 
modernity, and the success of his witty criticisms of life is of immense 
encouragement to all who look for brilliant modern comedies. Mr. 
Hankin has not only been a pillar of the Court Theatre — he is also 
a champion in the fight for the freedom of the stage, and is doing’ 
doughty work for the drama generally, for which all lovers of the 
theatre should be grateful. The soul of the drama must have elbow 
room — it needs the freedom of space in which to spread its wings. 
Mr. Frederick Fenn is here also, the author of The Convict on the 
Hearth, produced last year at the Court Theatre. And Mr. John Gals- 
worthy, whose play, The Silver Box, is, by universal consent, one of the 
ablest plays written in the last few years. I also see Mr. John Masefield, 
whose play, The Campden Wonder, has encouraged some people to 
think that we have room for a Grand Guignol Theatre in London. I 
see Mr. Robert Vernon Harcourt is also present this evening. I am glad 
that a son of a great Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a brother of a 
Cabinet Minister, should devote his talents to dramatic work. I have 
heard it said that the drama should be, or is, as potent a force in the 
development of a nation as the Church. Certainly Mr. Harcourt’s 
presence today shows that the State and the theatre are becoming 
more closely allied. Perhaps one of these days Mr. Harcourt will per- 
suade the Government to give us a Ministry of Fine Arts. Ladies 
and gentlemen, these are only some of the authors of the Court 
Theatre. Their presence here tonight and the success of so many of 
their plays during the past two or three years does show that there 
is a new development, the more encouraging and hopeful because it 
proceeds in so many instances from young men, in the English stage 
of today. 


I confess that I feel a jealousy — a not ignoble jealousy, I hope — 
of Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker. I think I proved in years past that 
I was always ready to open my door to the younger generation which 
was knocking at it. It has always been a source of deep regret to me 
that the conditions of the theatre over which I now preside have pre- 
cluded my devoting my wholehearted energies to the modern drama. 
If the palatial proportions of our building have placed certain limita- 
tions upon my efforts in this direction, it is pleasant to think that my 
loss has been the gain of our guests of tonight. It is impossible that 
every production in an undertaking of this kind should be equally 
successful, but I have never come away from any of these productions 
without a feeling that here, indeed, was an institution in which the 
art of the theatre was worthily striven for. If the flour with which 
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the bread was made differed in quality, the yeast was the same — the 
yeast of the presiding genius, the yeast of a directing personality. 
There can be no doubt that the drama has advanced most hope fully 
during these latter years. I remember that when I first went on the 
stage all the characters in a play-bill (with the possible exception 
of a comic footman or singing chambermaid) had to be dukes or 
duchesses, peers or peeresses — none under an “honourable” or an 
occasional colonel was admitted to that select society. The drama 
today appeals to a wider humanity — it treats in a more philosophic 
spirit with the actions and the passions of mankind. The theatre is no 
longer the toy of fashion — intellect is the pose of the lower middle 
classes. I am glad to see we are so largely represented tonight. The 
Court Theatre has rendered a large service in holding itself proudly 
aloof from becoming the pander of fashion — its message is to the 
people at large — a healthy antidote to that spirit of snobbery which, 
in the opinion of many serious men, afflicts our national life, which 
worships at the shrine of wealth and of rank and of worldly power. 
It seems strange that the people of a proud nation should always be 
aping their inferiors. 


It is right that we should thank these authors, and that we should 
encourage them to persist in holding up the mirror to the nature of 
their time. It is right also that we should encourage them to those 
reaches of imagination which give to humanity the idealised truth — 
this, the highest achievement of all art. I ask you in this toast to show 
your appreciation of what these authors have done. I give you the 
toast. “The Authors of the Court Theatre,” coupled with the name 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


Mr. G. Bernard Shaw in replying, said:— 


A good deal has been said here tonight as to how much our guests 
of the evening owe to me. My lord, ladies and gentlemen, I assure 
you they owe me nothing. They are perfectly solvent. The success, 
such as it is, has been a perfectly genuine one. There are plenty of 
managements who will make a brilliant show of success if you give 
them a sufficiently large subsidy to spend. Vedrenne and Barker have 
had no subsidy. They have paid me my fees to the uttermost farthing; 
and they have had nothing else to pay or repay me. This does not 
mean that the highest theatrical art is independent of public support, 
moral and financial. The Court Theatre has had to cut its coat accord- 
ing to its cloth; and it has never really had cloth enough. But it has 
paid its way and made a living wage for its workers; and it has 
produced an effect on dramatic art and public taste in this country 
which is out of all proportion to the mere physical and financial bulk of 
its achievements. 


I am glad to have the honour of speaking here for the Court 
Theatre authors, because if they had to answer for themselves they 
would be prevented from doing themselves justice by their modesty. 
Modesty, fortunately is not in my line; and if it were I should follow 
the precept offered by Felix Drinkwater to Captain Brassbound, and 
be modest on my own account, not on theirs. As a matter of fact Tam 
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overrated as an author: most great men are. We have, I think, proved 
that there is in this country plenty of dramatic faculty — faculty of the 
highest order too—only waiting for its opportunity; and it is the 
supreme merit of our guests this evening that they have provided 
that opportunity. You may say that genius does not wait for its oppor- 
tunity: it creates it. But that is not true of any particular opportunity 
when there are alternatives open. Men of genius will not become the 
slaves of the ordinary fashionable theatres when they have the alter- 
native of writing novels. The genius of Dickens, who at first wanted 
to write for the theatre, was lost to it because there was no theatre 
available in which his art could have breathed. I have myself tried 
hard to tempt Mr. Wells, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Conrad, and Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, to leave their safe and dignified position as masters of the 
art of fiction, and struggle with new difficulties and a new technique 
—though the technical difficulties are absurdly exaggerated — for the 
sake of redeeming the British drama from banality. But it was too 
much to ask. They all knew the story of the manager who, after 
receiving favourably a suggestion of a play by Stevenson, drew back 
in disgust on learning that the author in question was not what he 
called “the Stephenson,” meaning the librettist of a well-known light 
opera, but one Robert Louis Stevenson, of whom he had never heard. 
If Mr. Maurice Hewlett was persuaded at last to make an experiment 
at the Court Theatre, it was because he knew that Vedrenne and 
Barker would know his worth and respect his commanding position 
in literature. Without that no alliance between literature and the 
theatre is possible; for it is hard enough to make one reputation and 
conquer One eminence without having to set to again as a stranger 
and a beginner on the stage. If Mr. Galsworthy, after winning his 
spurs as one of the finest of the younger novelists, brought to the 
stage in The Silver Box that penetrating social criticism, and that 
charm of wonderfully fastidious and restrained art which makes me 
blush for the comparative blatancy of my own plays, it is because 
there was at last a stage for him to bring them to, and that stage was 
the Court stage, the creation of Vedrenne and Barker. Barker, by 
the way, was not, like Vedrenne, wholly disinterested in the matter, 
for he, too, is a Court author, and he, too, produces work whose 
delicacy and subtlety requires exquisite handling. It is Vedrenne’s 
just boast that he has produced Barker. The same thing is true of all 
the Court authors, more or less. Mr. St. John Hankin, the Mephisto- 
pheles of the new comedy, would have been suspected by an old- 
fashioned manager — and suspected very justly — of laughing at him. 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt and Mr. Housman, whose charm is so much a 
charm of touch, would not have had much more chance than Mr. 
Henry James has had on the long-run system. Literary charm is like 
the bloom on fine wall-fruit: the least roughness of handling knocks 
it off; and in our ordinary theatres literary plays are handled much as 
American trunks are handled at the boat trains. Mr. Gilbert Murray 
has not merely translated Euripides — many fools have done that, and 
only knocked another nail into the coffin of a dead language — he has 
reincarnated Euripides and made him a living poet in our midst. But 
Vedrenne and Barker made a Court author of him when no other 
managers dared touch him. 











The difficulties of the enterprise have been labours of love, except 
in one unfortunately very trying respect. There has been no sort of 
satisfaction in the unremitting struggle with the London press, Ww hich 
from first to last has done what in it lay to crush the enterprise. I know 
this uncompromising statement will surprise some of you, because in 
every newspaper you see praises of Verdenne and Barker, ecstasies 
over the Court Theatre acting, paragraphs about the most frequently 
played Court author and so forth. That has become the fashion; and 
the indiscriminate way in which it is done shows that it is done as a 
matter of fashion rather than of real appreciation. But if you tum 
back from this new convention to the points at which newspaper 
notices really help or hinder management — to the first night notices 
of the first productions — you will see what I mean. There you will 
find a chronicle of failure, a sulky protest against this new and trouble- 
some sort of entertainment that calls for knowledge and thought in- 
stead of for the usual clichés. Take for example the fate of Mr. Mase- 
field. Mr. Masefield’s Campden Wonder is the greatest work of its kind 
that has been produced in an English theatre within the recollection 
—I had almost said within the reading — of any living critic. It has 
that great English literary magic of a ceaseless music of speech — of 
haunting repetitions that play upon the tragic themes and burn them 
into the imagination. Its subject is one of those perfect simplicities 
that only a master of drama thinks of. Greater hate hath no man than 
this, that he lay down his life to kill his enemy: that is the theme of 
the Campden Wonder; and a wonder it is — of literary and dramatic 
art. And what had the press to say? They fell on it with howls of 
mere Philistine discomfort, and persuaded the public that it was a dull 
and disgusting failure. They complained of its horror, as if Mr. Mase- 
field had not known how to make that horror bearable, salutary, even 
fascinating by the enchantments of his art — as if it was not their busi- 
ness to face horror on the tragic stage as much as it is a solider’s 
business to face danger in the field. They ran away shamelessly, whin- 
ing for happy endings and the like, blind and deaf to the splendid 
art of the thing, complaining that Mr. Masefield had upset their 
digestion, and the like. And what they did brutally to the Campden 
Wonder they did more or less to every other play. As we rehearsed 
our scenes and rejoiced in the growing interest and expectancy of our 
actors as they took the play in, we knew that no matter how enthu- 
siastic our audience on the first night would be, no matter how tri- 
umphant the success of our actors, the next day — always a day of 
reaction at the best of times — would bring down on them all a damp 
cloud of grudging, petulant, ill-conditioned disparagement, suggesting 
to them that what they had been working so hard at was not a play 
at all, but a rather ridiculous experiment which was no credit to any- 
body connected with it. The mischief done was very considerable 
in the cases of new authors; and the discouragement to our actors 
must have had its effect, bravely as they concealed it. Now, we were 
all — we authors — very much indebted to our actors, and felt pro- 
portionately disgusted at the way in which they were assured that 
they were wasting their time on us. I should like to make my personal 
acknowledgements to all of them; but that is a duty reserved for a later 
speaker; so I will only give, as an instance, the fact that my own play, 
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John Bull’s Other Island, failed as completely in America without Mr. 
Louis Calvert as Broadbent as it succeeded here, where it was carried 
on his massive shoulders. The success was his, not mine: I only 
provided the accessories. Well, you will say: But did not the press 
acknowledge this? is not the play always spoken of as a masterpiece? 
is not Mr. Calvert's Broadbent as famous as Quin’s Falstaff? Yes, it is 
—now. But turn back to the first night notices, and you will learn 
that the masterpiece is not a play at all, and that Mr. Calvert only 
did the best he could with an impossible part. It was not until Man 
and Superman followed that the wonderful qualities of John Bull were 
contrasted with the emptiness and dullness of its successor. It was not 
until Major Barbara came that the extinction of all the brilliancy that 
blazed through Man and Superman was announced. And not until 
The Doctor's Dilemma had been declared my Waterloo was it men- 
tioned that Major Barbara had been my Austerlitz. 


Now I want to make a suggestion to the press. I don’t ask them 
to give up abusing me, or declaring that my plays are not plays and my 
characters not human beings. Not for worlds would I deprive them of 
the inexhaustible pleasure these paradoxes seem to give them. But I 
do ask them, for the sake of the actors and of Vedrenne and Barker's 
enterprise, to reverse the order of their attacks and their caresses. 
In the future, instead of abusing the new play and praising the one be- 
fore, let them abuse the one before and praise the new one. Instead of 
saying that The Doctor's Dilemma shows a sad falling off from the 
superb achievement of Major Barbara, let them say that The Doctor's 
Dilemma is indeed a welcome and delightful change from the diseased 
trash which they had to endure last year from this most unequal 
author. That will satisfy their feelings just as much as the other plan, 
and will be really helpful to us. It is not the revivals that we want 
written up: the revivals can take care of themselves. Praise comes 
too late to help plays that have already helped themselves. If the press 
wishes to befriend us, let it befriend us in need, instead of throwing 
stones at us whilst we are struggling in the waves and pressing life- 
belts on us when we have swum to shore. 


At the close of Mr. Shaw’s speech, Mr. Frederick Whelen an- 
nounced that he had been informed by the management of the Criter- 
ion Restaurant that it being after eleven o'clock, it became necessary 
to terminate the proceedings. The remaining toasts were therefore 
given without speeches. By the courtesy of Mr. Gilbert Murray, Miss 
Wynne Matthison, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Mr. William Archer, the 
undelivered speeches are here added. 


Mr. Gilbert Murray, in moving the toast of “The Players of the 
Court Theatre,” 

Proposed, after making some remarks in answer to previous 
speakers to dwell upon the peculiar delicacy and sincerity of the 
style of acting seen at the Vedrenne-Barker performances; qualities, in 
his opinion, which were not to be found in equal perfection in even the 
best French acting. He proposed, so far as his audience would permit, 
to discuss, with illustrations, the effects of the profession of acting 
upon the human character, as compared with the far worse effects 
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produced by all the other professions with which he had been brought 
in contact: to describe the peculiar artistic pleasure of conscious and 
vivid co-operation in the production of a beautiful thing, which be- 
longed to the art of the stage more than to any other, and to rehearsals 
more than to performances: to concur with other speakers in thinking 
that the attainment of this spirit of co-operation was one of the great 
causes of the special charm of the Court performances, and to end 
by coupling the toast with the name of Miss Wynne Matthison, whose 
representations of Andromache and of Electra, by their beauty, sin- 
cerity and profound understanding, had made on him an impression 
which nothing could efface. 


Miss Wynne Matthison, in responding, proposed to say: 


Lord Lytton, ladies and gentlemen, —“ The words of Mercury 
are harsh after the songs of Apollo”; and indeed I should feel much 
hesitancy in replying to the distinguished poet and scholar who has 
just spoken, were it not for the friendly inspiration of your sympathy 
and the pride I have in being called upon to represent my dear com- 
rades, the players of the Court Theatre. 


For us it was a happy choice that made Professor Murray the 
spokesman of this toast, for it gives us the opportunity of publicly 
thanking him and his brother authors for the noble and uplifting work 
they have entrusted to our interpretation at the Court Theatre. This 
is a point upon which our gratitude cannot be too strongly expressed. 
Our authors have fitted us out with an entirely new gallery of theatrical 
portraitures: freeing us from the conventional classifications which 
have done injustice for humanity too frequently upon the English 
stage, they have compelled us to turn to the study of living men and 
women, and have thus founded a new tradition in our national dra- 
matic art. The gain to the actor is enormous: it means new joy, new 
inspiration; let us hope it may mean in the near future that we may 
hear no more of that silly affectation in the cheaper cynicism of the 
day, which would compare the art of the actor with the meaningless 
mimicries of the ape, but that we too may be regarded as worthily 
taking our share in that noble gift of imitation which consists in the 
heroic interpretation of the divine destinies and issues of our common 
human life. 


And to the public and to that organised body of public opinion, 
the press, we owe no less a debt of gratitude. I am aware that I am 
here treading upon very delicate ground — the sop to Cerberus is an 
exceedingly difficult morsel to administer, the power of biting in three 
places at once presenting a rather complicated and peculiar problem; 
but if, on the one hand, I flinch from the possible interpretation of 
sycophancy, on the other I should feel criminally ungrateful — and I 
am sure my comrades will support me — if | were not to express how 
deep a sense of obligation we feel towards those stern arbiters of our 
fortune I have mentioned. It would be an affectation to pretend that 
we were less open to the blandishments of praise than the perhaps 
more salutary influences of blame — and we have had our share of 
both! — but I think we may fairly claim, taking an all-round estimate 
of the matter, that we have received from public and press alike a most 
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generous share of sympathy and help, if not as much as our greed 
would desire, yet as is good for us. They have helped us by taking 
us seriously in our efforts towards the attainment of our very difficult 
art; they have helped us by concentrating their interest more and more 
upon our work, and less and less upon our domestic idiosyncrasies and 
picture-postcards; they have helped us, above all, by their support of 
the Court Theatre, its aims and objects, its enthusiasms, its principles, 
and the movement of which it is the embodiment and symbol. 


Lastly, for that movement itself, we do indeed render our most 
profound and abiding thanks. And in this connection, perhaps we 
may be pardoned —as players of the Court Theatre — if we boast 
that for us, at least, the movement very much means our beloved 
friends and fellow-workers, Vedrenne and Barker. I say “friends and 
fellow-workers” advisedly, because I am bound to confess to one very 
serious defect in the Court Theatre system: it has imbued us with a 
great disrespect for dignitaries. We have found that we can get on 
very well without them. Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker themselves have 
suffered from this defect: we may admire them for their great work, 
we may love them for their many kindnesses, but we cannot for the 
lives of us regard them in their august function as employers of labour. 
On the contrary, they have taught us to treat them for all the world as 
if they were quite common working-men like ourselves! In all other 
respects we have nothing but praise for them: they may be very bad 
masters, but as servants — as servants in the cause of the actor — they 
do very well. At the Court Theatre there have been no rancours, no 
jealousies, no groans of the ill-paid and sweated in our midst; sanely 
and surely there has been realised among us there a very real and a 
very precious sense of human brotherhood and sympathy, firmly 
based on economic equity and artistic opportunity. We are glad to 
think, ladies and gentlemen, that Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker do not 
stand alone among London managers in this respect — the presence 
of Mr. Tree is a sufficient reminder of the fact — but at least we may 
claim for our two friends their honourable place among the very 
foremost ranks of all. That’s why we players love them; that’s why 
we wish them God-speed in their new enterprise; that’s why we reserve 
our remaining thanks — last, not least — for them, their splendid work, 
and the many blessed opportunities we have received at their hands. 


Sir Oliver Lodge, in moving the toast, “Success to the Savoy,” 
proposed to say: — 


As an outsider I am glad to be allowed to speak on this occasion, 
in order to express part of the debt which I and many others uncon- 
nected with the profession owe to the series of wonderfully interesting 
and admirably acted plays which have been produced at the Court 
Theatre. 


And now the company is going to leave the Court, which | suppose 
has become — in the words of a brilliant analytical programme recently 
laid before a set of matinée audiences — “an abysmal void.” But after 
all the Court was not much a locality as an idea — a state of the soul, 
—and migration, therefore, will be more in name than in reality; the 








spirit will survive the transition, and there will be a reincarnation at 
the Savoy, carrying with it not only a memory of the past but the full 
character and personality which we have known hitherto. 


As to the public, however, the public certainly consists of bodies — 
we often speak of public bodies — and to them locality will make a 
considerable difference. They must be instructed as to the new place. 
They must learn where to go; and I am wondering whether they can 
obtain access to the Savoy by “Tube,” so as to replace the former access 
by “Underground.” I am not well acquainted with the approaches to 
the Savoy, but perhaps the landlord could usefully expend a week’s 
rent in improving them. I hope that the artisan class may find a cen- 
tral position more convenient, and that arrangements can be made 
to prevent their having to waste time by standing in a queue. I should 
like them to see Major Barbara in especial, though no doubt it will 
puzzle them, as it’ has puzzled others, in places. That is what is so 
admirable about many of these plays; they give, as the Chairman has 
said, intellectual enjoyment, but they keep the intelligence pleasantly 
on the stretch all the time, and leave us at the end in a somewhat 
puzzled condition as to the meaning of the author and his view of the 
universe. It is very good for people to be puzzled, and very bad for 
them to think that they can understand, or that they do understand, 
the universe, without any mental effort. I want workmen to see 
Hippolytus also, and to realise the humanity of those old times. 

It may be said that the artisan classes have not leisure enough 
to exert foresight and book seats beforehand; but other people are 
busy too, and I often feel the same difficulty. I have not seen The 
Voysey Inheritance for instance, nor The Silver Box, though. 1 will 
make a point of seeing both when they are reincarnated; but if one 
goes without prevision one cannot be sure of a seat — at least not of a 
good seat;—for though matinée hats may have been partially abolished, 
people have taken to erecting their hair in a compensatory fashion, 
and putting things in it, which, though doubtless effective enough in 
a proper place, are in a theatre repulsively ugly, since they show 
total disregard of other people. 


Another bad habit of people in the front row of a dress circle is 
to spoil the architect’s design by leaning forward on their elbows, so 
as effectively to obstruct the view of the row behind. Sometimes, it is 
true, this does not matter; but when Mr. Charles Ricketts has designed 
the costumes, and when Mrs. Granville Barker is on the stage, we do 
not wish the picture spoilt by something irrelevant in the immediate 
foreground. 

The fact is, going to a theatre in this country is not made as com- 
fortable or as attractive as it might be; and the pleasure felt at 
receiving an invitation, from an author or a manager to a play, is due, 
not to the trivial circumstance of escaping the payment of a few 
shillings, but to the realisation that you are welcome, and that a good 
seat will be provided. 


I have been wondering whether Mr. Vedrenne could not devise a 
plan whereby really interested people could subscribe a sum in ad- 
vance and be entered on the books; so that, if on any particular day 
they found themselves able to go, they could send a short notice 
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and be sure that there would be a good seat for them — not always 
the same seat of course, but a reasonable seat — somewhat on the 
concert plan; the price of it being debited against their deposit, with- 
out having to pay at the doors, and without being relegated to a 
bench at the back. I feel as if I should go more often, and send my 
friends more often, to a theatre where I had this sort of entrée, than 
I do at present when one is only a member of the general public, with 
no particular interest at one box office more than at another. 


It is most true, as William Archer has urged, that educated people 
have a duty to attend and support a theatre where real plays are 
given; they ought to try and make it more profitable (though I am 
afraid it is not at present) to produce good stuff than to produce 
rubbish. The production of a play is a notable example of co-operation 
— co-operation between the dramatist, the actors, the manager, the 
scenic artist, the public, and the critics— and of these the public 
has not as yet recognised its full duty in the matter. I should like to 
say much about the actors; but it would take long, and others have 
spoken on the subject. 

As to the critics, it seems to me that they often err on the side 
of severity; sometimes they appear to judge plays from a preconceived 
standard, as if they should all be moulded on one pattern. Yes, IT re- 
member that a notable critic attacked plays consciously — perhaps 
conscientiously — from this point of view; but I do not call such a 
writer a critic, I call him a missionary; and if he is understood in that 
sense no harm is done. 


There is often a controversy as to the degree of elaboration suit- 
able for the production of a play, but I suggest that there is room for 
all kinds and degrees of elaboration. When Mr. Tree gives us a gor- 
geous setting for Antony and Cleopatra 1 am grateful. There are 
some plays for which a gorgeous setting is suitable or almost necessary; 
there are others for which it is unnecessary or even out of place. We 
had a historical play at the Court where the setting needed was of 
the simplest character — we had in fact two — one was A Man of Des- 
tiny, the other was Captain Brassbound. I call it historical because 
the same sort of thing is going on in Morocco now, and Sir Harry 
MacLean has walked into the trap, out of which Miss Ellen Terry 
is not there to rescue him. 

Concerning the plays produced by the leading author of the Court 
Theatre, | have heard many adverse opinions: seldom moderate ones. 
People either violently appreciate or violently condemn. I have heard 
him spoken of somewhat in this fashion. . . . Someone by name George 
Shaw — no relation I hope to anyone present — appears to be a des- 
perate villain; he is the infamous author of a monstrous play —a play 
advocating mendacity—a play suppressed, I am glad to say, in 
America. It is called How Mrs. Warren Lied to her Husband — lied 
about her age, her income, about al! the things that silly women do lie 
about. Sir Charles Wyndham is running a sequel to it in this very 
building. And then the author has the assurance to re-name the play 
Candida, because one of the characters, having stripped every ray of 
decency from the discussion, proceeds to tell the frozen truth... 2 


*Ellipses as in the original. 





Yes, some frozen and some burning truths are to be found in 
Mr. Shaw’s plays: I do not say that there is nothing else. He is telling 
society some home truths, and waking them up out of their stupid self- 
satisfaction, stripping them of many illusions, one of which is that 
things as they are are satisfactory. But as a matter of fact things on 
this planet are far from perfect: they can be mended; and it is our 
business to mend them. The first thing is to realise that they are 
wrong. People all over the country are waking-up to the fact — to the 
double fact,—first that things are wrong, second that the remedy is 
in our hands; and therefore I say it is an epoch of hope. The waking- 
up is being accomplished by literature, by the writings of some of 
those present, and by the stage, far more than by the pulpit. By the 
pulpit too, however; and “more power to the pulpit” I would say, on 
due occasion. But here and now the toast shall take the form, “Success 
to the Savoy.” 


Mr. William Archer, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
proposed to say:— 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is my agreeable duty to propose a vote 
of thanks to our Chairman. There is a historical, a hereditary fitness in 
the presence of Lord Lytton in the Chair tonight. His distinguished 
grandfather was one of the most ardent supporters of William Charles 
Macready in his gallant effort to stay the decline of the British drama, 
about the middle of last century. Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, as I 
think he then was, even presented a play to Macready without fee or 
reward — none other than the dear old Lady of Lyons. 1 don’t know 
whether Mr. Shaw has insisted on offering to Messrs. Vedrenne and 
Barker a like testimony of his regard; but I do know many other 
authors — and authoresses — who would be quite willing to emulate 
Sir Edward's generosity. Moreover, our Chairman’s grandfather took 
the Chair at one of the complimentary dinners to Macready, at which 
he (Bulwer) recorded that “Mac looked like a baffled tyrant.” I do not 
see that expression on the countenance of either of our guests tonight; 
but tyrants IT am sure they are, else they would not be successful 
managers. Fortunately, I believe the members of their company 
recognise their autocracy as a beneficent one; wherefore they neither 
are, nor appear to be, “baffled.” But the great difference between 
the occasion to which I refer and the present occasion is that, whereas 
Macready was making a gallant effort to stav the decline of the drama, 
Vedrenne and Barker are no less gallantly hastening, furthering, pro- 
moting, stimulating its revival. His was a losing battle, theirs is a 
winning batlle; for the spirit of the time is on their side. We are here 
tonight to express to Vedrenne and Barker our gratitude for the past, 
our most cordial encouragement for the future; and IT am sure you will 
agree with me in thanking Lord Lytton for lending to our little festival 
the distinction of a name long famous in dramatic history, and for 
so gracefully and eloquently serving as the spokesmen of our feelings. 
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A Continuing Check-list of Shaviana 


compiled and edited by Charles A. Carpenter, Jr.’ 


|. Works by Shaw 


The Case for Equality (Shavian Tract no. 6). London: The Shaw Society, 1958. 
Reprint of an address given in 1913 before the Political and Economic Circle 
of the National Liberal Club. According to Shaw “the most important 
departure in Socialism since Karl Marx.” Previously printed three times, 
most accessibly in The Socialism of Bernard Shaw, ed. James Fuchs. 

Letter, in Agnes Tobin, Letters, Translations, Poems (San Francisco: Grabhorn 
Press, 1958), 78. Largely a diatribe against doctors’ diagnoses of insanity. 
Written to Miss Tobin in 1909. | 

Letter, in Rex Taylor, Michael Collins (London: Hutchinson, 1958), 255. A 
typically Shavian note of consolation written in 1922 to the Irish rebel’s 
sister on the occasion of his death. Reprinted from Sir Joha Lavery’s Life 
of a Painter. 

Lowe, Robert Liddell, “Two Shaw Letters,’ Modern Language Review, LIII 
(October, 1958), 548-50. Thoroughly annotated letters written in 1891 and 
1896 to Percy Bunting, then editor of the Contemporary Review. Shaw the 
journalist-businessman is illumined. 

Postcard, in Roy Jenkins, Sir Charles Dilke (London: Collins, 1958), 240. A 
note to Robinson Scott (reprinted from his Life and Death of a Newspaper) 
about W. T. Stead. 

Shaw’s Dramatic Criticism (1895-98); a selection by John F. Matthews. New 
York: Hill and Wang “Dramabooks,” 1959. About one-third of the Saturday 
Review pieces are reprinted, 32 of the 54 in their entirety. the deletions 
generally being references to additional plays briefly noted. The pieces cho- 
sen include Shaw’s reactions to the work of his predecessors as well as his 
contemporaries, as well as essays emphasizing direction, design and acting. 
Mr. Matthews adds in a foreword: “As for the columns he wrote on many 
other topics — ranging from religion to bicycle accidents — we are sorry, 
they had to go.” 

Play Reprints: An acting edition of Arms and the Man was issued by Samuel 
French publishers in 1958. 


ll. Shaviana — Books and Pamphlets 


Blow, Sydney, Through Stage Doors (Edinburgh: Chambers, 1958), 203-04. 
Recounts Shaw’s independent behavior shortly after his marriage, and _ his 
reaction to a request for a play on that theme —a strongly negative, “artist 
man” reaction. 

Denham, Reginald, Stars in My Hair; Being Certain Indiscreet Memoirs (New 
York: Crown, 1958), 111-12, 175. Denham, actor and producer, relates 
Shaw’s striking actions at a rehearsal and performance of Heartbreak House. 

Dolmetsch, Mabel, Personal Recollections of Arnold Dolmetsch (London: Rout- 
ledge & Paul, 1957). Includes part of a Shaw letter (p. 43) and other 
references to him, his sister, and his contemporaries. 

Dreiser, Theodore, Letters . . . ; a Selection, ed. by Robert H. Elias (3 vols.; 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1959), III, 956-66. Reprint 
of Shaw’s words in support of Dreiser’s blast at England in 1942 (as reported 
in PM). and Dreiser’s letter to Shaw thanking him. 


'Mr. Carpenter, Shaw Review Bibliographer, is Librarian at the Goldwin Smith Library 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Readers, writers and publishers are urged to call 
contemporary Shaviana to the Bibliographer’s attention. 
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Eckstein, Harry, The English Health Service (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1958), 102-06, 169. Summarizes Fabian suspicion toward medical 
services, with The Doctors Dilemma and _ its Preface exemplifying their 
“naivete.” 

Graggs, R. S., A Treatment of Bernard Shaw’s ‘The Minister and the Atheist; 
by “Candor Gray” (pseudonym). Ontario: Graggs, Nelson, 1957. An- 
nounced as the first of a series of discussions focussing on Shaw’s beliefs, 
A 16-page pamphlet, largely an interpretive summary of The Devil’s Disciple, 
which “stands almost alone among his technically-perfect plays” and_ js 
“the most Shavian” of all. Graggs characterizes Dick Dudgeon as an 
infidel, an anti-Christ, and a_ rationalist. 

Hennecke, Hans, “Ein witziger Puritaner: das Vermaechtnis G. B. Shaws,” in 
his Kritik; Gesammelte Essays zur modernen Literatur (Guetersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1958), 235-42. “Weil ihm .. . ein zentrales Anliegen . . . fehlt. 
vermag sein Denken nicht die Geitesgegenwart seiner oder einer spaeteren 
Epoche zu bestimmen oder zu praegen; und so kann er gleichsam niemals 
ein Denker fuer Denker sein... .” 

Joyce, James, The Critical Writings of James Joyce, ed. by Ellsworth Mason and 
Richard Elmmann (New York: Viking, 1959). Includes (p. 206-8) the 
review of Blanco Posnet first published in a slightly different translation 
in The Shaw Bulletin, 1, 7 (January, 1955). 

Kozelka, Paul, A Glossary to the Plays of Bernard Shaw. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959. Reviewed. in 
this issue. 

O'Donnell, Norbert F., “Ibsen and Shaw: The Tragic and the Tragi-comic,” 
in Theatre Annual, XV, ed. by John V. Falconicri and Blanche A. Corin 
(Cleveland: The Press of Western Reserve University, 1959). 


ill. Shaviana — Periodicals 


Mehus, Donald V., “George Bernard Shaw als Muzickcriticus,” De Vlaamse Gids, 
XLII (November, 1958), 653-56. A general description and appraisal of 
Shaw's music criticism. Written in Flemish. 

Park, Bruce R., “A Mote in the Critic’s Eye: Bernard Shaw and Comedy,” Texas 
Studies in English, XXXVIL (1958), 195-210. Influential modern literary 
criticism “has ignored Shaw because it has paid little attention to the kind 
of literature he writes, and it has no way to value. it.” Despite Shaw's 
insistence that he was “essentially a poet,” he was no poet as modern 
critics define the term. Drama in general and comedy in particular have 
not yielded to close linguistic and structural analysis, which finds its most 
responsive material in lyric poetry, and to some extent in tragedy. But com- 
edy — “life perceived as theatrical in a theater conceived as art” — cannot 
be read as if it ought to be something else; and this is the “vulgar error” 
encouraged by some modern. criticism. 

Pearson, Hesketh, “Music to Shaw’s Ears?” Theatre Arts, XLII (January, 1959), 
54-56. Essentially the same article that appeared in The Shavian of Sep- 
tember, 1958. 

Rouche, Jacques, “Portraits: G. Bérnard Shaw,” Revue d'Histoire du Theatre. 
I (July-September, 1958), 300-03. A posthumously published commentary on 
Shaw (in French), which includes notes from Hamon about him, excerpts 
from Shaw letters to a producer around 1912, and a note from Shaw to 
Rouche. Shaw expresses his low opinion of a French version of Candida 
and briefly explicates Mrs. Warren’s Profession. Man and Superman — “la 
plus shawienne de toutes mes pieces” — is mentioned en passant. 

Stokes, E. E., Jr.. “Bernard Shaw and Economics,” Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, XXXIX (December, 1958), 241-48. Shaw’s economic writings 
covered his entire career as a creative artist, and his thinking on subjects 
upon which economics impinged directly affected his literary writings. 
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Reviews 


A Glossary to the Plays of Bernard Shaw: 
Two Commentaries 


It is generally agreed that a glossary of Shaw is becoming as 
urgent for practitioners and students of the theatre as is a glossary of 
Shakespeare. Two members of The Shaw Review staff — its Bibliog- 
rapher and and Editorial Board member — have filed briefs concerning 
the first attempt at a Shaw glossary (Paul Kozelka, A Glossary to the 
Plays of Bernard Shaw. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College of Columbia University, 1959, p. ii, 55, $1.50, paper) We 
hope to have Dr. Kozelka’s comments, and his list of desiderata, in the 
January issue. Our reviewers. comments follow. 


Professor Kozelka’s Glossary makes its audience and purpose clear 
in a brief preface — that it is “prepared for students of the theatre 
to help them understand certain words and expressions which are 
uniquely Shavian or peculiarly British.” The criterion for the selection 
of the more than eight hundred items and the determinant of the kind 
of definition given was the question, “Does the typical college student 
have a sufficiently clear idea of the meaning of this word or phrase 
to enable him to interpret a passage intelligently?” Besides aiding 
such comprehension by means of generally precise, succinct, and 
appropriate explanations of terms, the glossary indicates the pro- 
nunciation of difficult words, including foreign ones, and includes 
an index to the items defined in each play. 

The compiler writes that some proper names and phrases are 
omitted either because they become clear from the context of the 
play, or (in a few cases) because no definitions could be found for 
them. Since he welcomes corrections, the following minor ones are 
submitted, having become apparent on a first reading: 

Page 5, item 65: “current” should be “currant” 

Index: Annajanska: 586 should be 587 

Arms and the Man: 49 should be 50 
Buoyant Billions: 50 should be 49 
Doctors Dilemma: 184 should be 183 
Man of Destiny: 588 should be 586 
Saint Joan: 188 should be 184 


According to its Preface and Introduction this glossary has been 
compiled for use in the classroom by teachers and students of Shaw. 
There is no question that as time goes on the need for a Shaw glossary 
becomes more urgent. Words and allusions which were completely 
familiar to Shaw’s original audiences are being lost and forgotten, 
and some of them were never familiar to Americans. Mr. Kozelka 
must therefore be commended for the idea of a Shaw glossary. How- 
ever, the glossarv he has compiled cannot be wholly commended. 





His 862 items seem to me to fall into three categories: the good 
items, the unnecessary items, and the bad items. The good items, 
and some of them are very good, identify topical allusions which 
were familiar in Shaw’s time but are no longer. Among the good 
items are his explanations of Monkey brand, Old Dutch, tied houses, 
Lincrusta Walton, Hovis, spring blind, and Wattcau pleat. 

The unnecessary items are those words which Shaw used in the 
same way that everyone else did, and still does, and which may be 
found in any pocket dictionary: coping, cosine, parabola, logarithm, 
subscription, summons, shipwright, and rococo. 

The werst among the bad items are the ones which are plain wrong. 
For instance, avised, from The Dark Lady of the Sonnets is defined 
as “a visor or mask for the eyes.” The student who uses this glossary 
must then visualize Mary Fitton as running (Shaw says “stooping”) 
onto the stage dressed as if for a masked ball. What Shaw actually 
says is that she is “black-avised,” and black-avised has a long and 
honorable history in the language. The Oxford English Dialect Dic- 
tionary defines it as “dark-complexioned, swarthy.” Mary is simply 
“the dark lady,” as compared to the queen, with her fair skin and red 
hair. There is also in avised an echo of the whole long controversy 
about the identity of the dark lady which began in 1594 with the 
publication of Willobie his Avisa, which told the story of a poet and 
his patron and their love for a dark lady whose name might have been 
Avis. ‘That Shaw heard this echo and knew of this controversy is 
proved by his reference to Mrs. Davenant in the Preface to the play. 

Another “bad” item is the definition of barley-water, from Caesar 
and Cleopatra, as “ale, a drink made from pearly barley.” The defini- 
tion destroys the whole point, and the fun, of the little scene in which 
it occurs. In this scene the Egyptians ply Caesar with exotic foods 
and wines, and for a minute or two Caesar sounds very much like 
Shaw, the vegetarian and teetotaler. He refuses the exotic wines and 
asks for barley water, which is not ale but a Victorian temperance 
drink. The dictionary defines it as a “decoction of barley, a demul- 
cent; and a cookbook of the turn of the century says that is it made 
by boiling barley in water, straining out the kernels, and adding sugar 
and lemon slices. In the next speech Cleopatra sounds like one of the 
hostesses for whom Shaw’s diet made problems, when she says, “It’s 
a waste of time giving you dinners. My scullions would not con- 
descend to your diet.” 

Then there is the kind of “bad” item which defines but still does 
not help the reader. Blackleading, from Candida, is defined as apply- 
ing graphite or powdered lead to surfaces.” In this country, we used 
to call it “blacking the stove.”. The reason for Marchbanks’ horror 
at the word is that he thinks of Candida’s hands not only as smelling 
of paraffin oil and onions, but also as soiled with stove-blacking! 

And finally, the compiler falls victim to Shaw’s private method 
of phonetic transcription. He cites blawter, used by Bill in Major 
Barbara, but hears it as bloater. Henry Higgins would have recognized 
it as Bill's own pronunciation of blighter (like Drinkwater’s in Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion), whereas to Bill bloater would have meant. 
not a “contemptuous term applied indiscriminately to anyone,” but a 
smoked fish to be eaten at high tea, when he could afford high tea. 


R. F. B. 
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News and Queries 


SHAW REVIEW EDITORIAL BOARD CHANGES. Professor 
Arthur H. Nethercot and Professor Raymond F. Bosworth have been 
named to replace Mr. William D. Chase and Mr. Edward O. Lutz 
on the Editorial Board of The Shaw Review. Dr. Nethercot, Professor 
of English at Northwestern University, is author of (among many 
other books and critical articles) Men and Supermen: the Shavian 
Portrait Gallery. Professor Bosworth, in addition to his duties in the 
Department of English at Simmons College, is Director of its School 
of Publication. 


DEPARTMENT OF RETRACTION. Editor Eric J. Batson of 
The Shavian reports that the Knebworth portrait of Shaw in papal 
robes was falsely reported as missing (see Shaw Review, January, 
1959, p. 28). The same issue, reprinting a news item “From the 
Shavian Past” (p. 15), drew this comment from Mr. Ivo L. Currall: 
“IT was amazed to read that after the final curtain was rung down 
on the premiere of The Six of Calais, Shaw marched on the stage. I 
have no idea from what source Mr. W. P. Sears [who reported the 
incident in The Literary Digest] obtained his information — it could 
not have been from his own eyes and ears. I was present at the 
performance on July 17, 1934 and with my wife sat in the row behind 
Mr. Shaw, and I can assure you that he left the auditorium without 
any address whatever to the audience. Shaw was accompanied by a 
lady whose name I do not know, but during part of the performance 
of Androcles and the Lion, which was also played that afternoon, Miss 
Phyllis Neilson Terry also sat with Mr. Shaw.” 


SHAW SOCIETY OF AMERICA MEETINGS. The Annual 
Business Meeting was held on April 12, 1959, at the Groiler Club, 
New York City. The New York Chapter presented a performance of 
The Man of Destiny on January 30, directed by Dr. Paul Kozelka of 
the Drama Workshop, Teachers College of Columbia University. 
Featured were Jerry Grosser, Sam Harrison, Joseph D. Rosevich 
and Marianne Brenner. On February 26, Mr. Sydney R. Cohen of the 
Shakespeare Club of New York City spoke on “Two Cleopatras.” 
The March 25 meeting featured a dramatic reading of the comedietta 
The Inca of Perusalem, with Don Schlindwein, Betty Churchill, 
Georgette Newman and B. C. Rosset. The Shaw Society of Chicago 
produced dramatic readings of The Dark Lady of the Sonnets and the 
first part of Back to Methuselah on January 14, Major Barbara on 
February 11 and The Doctor's Dilemma on March 18. 


SHAW PRODUCTIONS IN NEW YORK during the first quarter 
of the year included the pupret play Shakes vs. Shav at Theatre East, 
The Devil's Disciple, Arms and the Man and Candida at Province- 
town Playhouse, and Widowers’ Houses at the Downtown Theatre. 
The already legendary musical version of Pygmalion began its fourth 
year in New York (while the National and London companies were 
joined by Australian, Mexican and Swedish productions ). 
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SHAW PRODUCTIONS AROUND THE NATION. Jerome 
Kilty’s adaptation of the Shaw-Campbell correspondence, Dear Liar, 
began a nationwide tour in Phoenix, Arizona’s Sombrero Playhouse in 
March. Elsewhere, Shaw plays appeared in both college and com- 
mercial theatres. In January, the University of Washington’s Show- 
boat Theatre (Seattle) presented Man and Superman. In February 
the Arena Stage, Washington, D. C., presented The Devil's Disciple, 
and Eastern Kentucky State College (Richmond, Ky.) Don Juan in 
Hell. Shavian theatre fare in March included Major Barbara at the 
University of Denver (Colo.), and Captain Brassbound’s Conversion 
at Georgetown University (Washington, D. C.). Two campuses 
featured Misalliance: the University of Minnesota at Duluth, and 
Wayne State University (Detroit, Mich.). 


; . 
Authors’ Queries 

[Writers and researchers are welcome to use the columns of The 
Shaw Review to hopefully query its readers. They will be published 
as rapidly as space permits in the order received by the Editor.] 

I am working on a doctoral dissertation concerning Shaw’s views 
on women, to be entitled “Shaw and the Second Sex.” Public utter- 
ances, political acts and professional relations are meaningful. Per- 
tinent references or information would be appreciated. 

(Mrs.) Barbara Watson 
Kirby Lane North 
Rye, New York 

I am working on a Ph. D. dissertation on “George Bernard Shaw 
and the Movies,” in which I am examining Shaw’s opinions about the 
movies as an art form and as a means of mass communication, and 
the play-to-screen changes in Pygmalion, Major Barbara and Caesar 
and Cleopatra. I already know of Shaw articles on the cinema in 
The New Statesman (June 27, 1914), Bioscope (June 18, 1914), 
Metropolitan Magazine (May, 1915), Theatre Guild Magazine (Nov., 
1929) and the Fortnightly Review article which later appeared in 
Table Talk. Do you know of anything else? Do you know of any 
correspondence which might prove helpful, perhaps between Shaw 
and Pascal? Are the scripts of any of the three movies extant? An- 
swers to any of the above questions or other data on Shaw and the 
cinema would be appreciated. 

Donald P. Costello 
9947 S. Washtenaw Avenue 
Chicago 43, Illinois 


I am working on a study of Bernard Shaw’s philanthropies, and 
would appreciate information and leads concerning his public and 
private philanthropic activities, including his role as “angel” in 
backing or initiating a number of important magazines, such as The 
New Statesman and The [London] Political Quarterly. 

Harry W. Rudman 
Department of English 
Baruch School 

City College of New York 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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